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FOREWORD 


THE MAJOR PART OF THIS BOOK IS COMPOSED OF LEC- 
tures delivered at Emory University on the Sam P. 
Jones Foundation. Portions have been expanded 
for the sake of the general public. Discussions have 
been incorporated which time limitation excluded 
from utterance during the formal series. 

This volume is not offered as a final treatise on 
the important and many-sided task of evangelism. 
It is rather a suggestion of certain emphases which 
are sometimes overlooked by those who in seeking 
the lost occasionally forget the society which has 
been the agency of perversion, and by those others 
who in looking for a new world wherein dwelleth 
righteousness have not always been aware of the 
strategy and the hope envisaged by Jesus Christ. 

It was a memorable experience which came to 
me as the guest of that delightful University; and I 
shall ever be grateful to President Cox, the faculty, 
and the students for the gracious hospitality which 
kindled mind. and heart during those all too few 
days on the campus. 

My thanks are given to Miss Evelyn Fisher and 
Miss Beatrice Olsen, secretaries, who helped to 
prepare the manuscript for the press. 

ALBERT EDWARD DAY 
Pasadena, California 
February, 1939 
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Chapter I 


A DISILLUSIONED WORLD 


“A MAP OF THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT CONTAIN 
Utopia is not even worth glancing at.” ‘There was 
a time when men believed that. The imposing array 
of Utopias which imagination has spread upon the 
maps of yesterday is proof enough that Utopias, 
feasible or not, are almost inevitable. Man at his 
best has never accepted the world at its best. He 
has always been at war with it, discontented with 
the opportunities it offered his restless talents, dis- 
satisfied with its feeble answers to his imperious 
hungers, impatient with its limitations upon his 
labor and his love. And when he knew that his 
warfare was in vain, that the world was too much 
with him and against him, that in his own time 
opportunities would never be larger nor answers 
more satisfying, he found compensation in dream- 
ing of a time when, and a society where, dreams 
might come true and life be more than a shadow 
cast by death. 

The Jew, in defeat, sustained himself by the 
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picture of a mew Jerusalem, grander than the one 
often trampled and sacked and burned by foreign 
armies, a city which would be the center of the 
world’s law and the arbiter of the world’s peace, 
and under whose moral and spiritual leadership 
nations would beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks. 

The Greek also met his disasters, not with de- 
spairs, but with dreams. Plato in his Republic 
builded in detail the city-state where kings would 
be philosophers, where neither riches nor poverty 
should lay their blight upon a people, where no 
group should win happiness at the expense of all 
the rest, where jealousy and intrigue should find 
no standing room, where education and work 
should have their chance to redeem life. 

The Christian, in the beginning, found himself 
in a society utterly hostile to all that he prized. It 
had crucified his Master and threatened him with 
a similar fate. It was the abode of a fateful array 
of “principalities and powers and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” He saw nothing ahead save 
its destruction and the inauguration of a super- 
natural society by an act of God, whose Son would 
descend from heaven and take flaming vengeance 
upon his enemies and set up a throne and a kingdom 

which would be everlasting. For him Utopia—the 
happy place—was literally Outopia, no earthly place 
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at all, save as it was brought out of the everywhere 
into the here by divine omnipotence. 

But little by little there came a change in the 
thought of the Christian group. As John J. 
McNeill has pointed out in his valuable study The 
Christian Hope for World Society,! when the edu- 
cated and socially favored classes came into the 
church, they brought a new intellectual discipline 
and a consequent change of outlook. Apocalyptic 
intervention was indefinitely postponed, and a 
Christian philosophy of history emerged in which 
“divine significance was given to the contrast be- 
tween good and evil, between Christ and Caesar.” 
And with that sense of the divine significance of 
the antithesis between good and evil in history, 
Christians began to indulge in hopes of triumph for 
the good, now through the empire itself under 
Constantine, now through a powerful papacy. 
From “Charlemagne to Hildebrand there persisted 
expectations of a renewal of Rome and of the world 
under her hegemony.” But when “the world with 
its stubborn realities wagged on,” then hope spring- 
ing eternal in the Christian breast looked elsewhere 
for the promise of fulfilment. But it continued to 
look, now to popes, now to princes, now to eccle- 
siastical councils, now to the baptized state, with an 
occasional resurgence of the the old apocalypticism, 


* Willett, Clark & Co., 1937. 
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which in turn, according to Benz, was the fount 
and origin of Renaissance Utopianism and revolu- 
tionary idealism. 

But no one during this long struggle upward 
apparently was attempting a blueprint of an ideal 
earthly society. Thomas Aquinas was exhorting 
the state to serve men and proposed that the state 
control interest on loans, restrict traders by just 
price, intervene in business when social good de- 
manded, supervise health and amusements, and sup- 
press heresy. Dante in the presence of a ferocious 
breed of partisans envisioned a universal monarchy 
holding “fretful realms and angry parties under 
peaceful sway so that the intellectual life of men 
might attain to a worthy preparation for the celes- 
tial contemplation of God.” Erasmus actually 
dared to imagine a prince who respected laws as 
well as enforced them, and who secured equality 
for all citizens, protection of the weak, education, 
the expulsion of parasitic beggars, fair taxation—a 
Utopian dream if ever there was one. Calvin sum- 
moned Christians to war on the satanic forces in 
society, and in Geneva achieved results which made 
visiting dreamers rub their eyes with astonishment 
at what they actually saw. 

By and by came Thomas More and the word 
Utopia itself, which became a pattern, not indeed 
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for any real society, but for many social fantasies 
of greater or less significance—Campanella’s “City in 
the Sun,” Bacon’s “New Atlantis,” Harrington’s 
“Oceana,” Bellamy’s “Looking Backward,” and 
nearly one hundred others. 

The history of Utopias is in a real sense a history 
of those high moments in the life of man when he 
has been most aware of his own unfulfilled capaci- 
ties and most concerned about the welfare of his 
fellows, when his face has been most decisively 
turned from the clod and his heart most athrob with 
sympathy that linked him with vast areas of human 
suffering. Professor Bellerby has stressed some- 
thing which the smart satirists of yesterday’s 
Utopias ought not overlook: “It is impossible to 
think of a rational, high-minded person who can 
approach society in any other manner, let alone a 
Christian who is interested in people supremely. 
Utopias of some kind are inevitable.” Certainly 
there has never been a time when the social order 
has approximated the ideal. Anyone with social 
ideals—that is, anyone who is other than a con- 
summate egotist or an unabashed pirate—must feel 
affront at what society offers to his social self and, 
even if ever so little, speculate as to where improve- 
ment might be made. In so far as he does, he shares 
in a measure the spirit of all the great Utopians of 
yesterday, Isaiah, Plato, More, Andreae. There is 
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something of the Utopian in every man who shud- 
ders at the sound of guns across the sea, or sheds a 
tear when he hears of the plight of sharecroppers 
in Georgia or of migratory workers in California. 
Utopia is not Outopia, for its home is in the breast 
of every man who cares. 

Nevertheless, one must recognize that there has 
been a widespread retreat from Utopias of all sorts 
in the last half dozen years. That retreat is in itself 
a significant social phenomenon which must be 
recognized and reckoned with by all crusaders for 
a better world. It is not without value. It is a 
reminder of some aspects of human life which are 
ever and anon forgotten, and which present real 
difficulties to any who seek to improve the lot of 
mankind. It is a recall to that realism which does 
not always characterize the idealist in the church 
and society. It really clears the ground for a wiser 
approach to the human situation which we seek to 
alter on behalf of this generation and those to come. 

Some of the retreat is merely imitative experience. 
Cynics and skeptics started a movement which in 
some quarters has become a fad, a crowd fashion. 
What a strong or even a flashy personality with a 
scintillating style does, others will do. The crowd 
usually follows the band. Some bands with as 
much brass as brains have been marching down the 
street of doubt that leads to the perennial circus 
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ground of Vanity Fair, where rhetorical acrobats 
walk the tight rope of sophistication and smart-aleck _ 
critics on the flying trapeze of untutored imagina- | 
tion stupefy spectators with aerial nonsense. And 
crowds have been following the band. That ts all 
there is to some of this flight from anything resem- 
bling social idealism. Such imitativeness is a strik- 
ing commentary on the intelligence of any who 
succumb to it and it must be taken into considera- 
tion by all who contemplate any social program 
that requires widespread intelligence for its execu- 
tion. But it is in no sense a judgment upon Utopia. 
Some of the retreat is undoubtedly the result of 
dislike for any and all of the Utopias which have 
so far come to birth in the human mind. Here this 
reaction must command our sympathy. I doubt 
if any of us would care to live in Plato’s Republic 
or More’s dream city or in Bacon’s Atlantis. Plato 
with all his originality could not plan any escape 
from the jealous strife so incident to human life 
except by providing for his guardians in the Repub- 
lic a community of wives and property. No man 
could say of any fair-haired youth he saw playing 
in lovely Attic shades, “That is my boy.” No 
artisan or worker could proudly affirm of the 
government, “That is my government,” for class 
distinctions were rigid and exclusive. More’s Com- 
monwealth has been satirized as a “well managed 
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puppet show.” Fun to watch, fearful to belong 
to! He even proposed to compel people to 
attend early morning lectures and to prohibit 
any man from going for a walk through the 
fields at eventide without his wife’s consent. 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” organized the popu- 
lation into a single community directed by a general 
staff, a sort of industrial army from which one 
could escape only by writing a book or buying 
one’s way out. What would it be to live in a socie- 
ty where authorship meant the only asylum from 
regimentation! How terrible not to be able to 
take a stroll in the evening without the fear of meet- 
ing half a dozen authors and being under the neces- 
sity of explaining to them why you had not read 
their books! 

All this, of course, is only a whimsical recognition 
of the fact that when men try to conceive a better 
society, they never achieve conspicuous success. 
Few but themselves would be willing to exchange 
what is for what is conceived. If some values are 
gained, others are lost. “The appraisal of one critic 
is certainly understandable: “Perfect catering, but 
give me bread and cheese!”” Most of us would pre- 
fer dry bread and ancient cheese, if with it went a 
little freedom, to that perfect service which in- 
volves an ubiquitous servitude. Just because men 
when fancy is free seem not to be able to invent a 
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satisfying society, other men who must live in a 
world of fact are at the moment impatient even with 
the fancy. 

But there are deeper, more tragic, more challeng- 
ing reasons for the present retreat. The struggle 
against monumental, life-destroying, civilization- 
menacing evil has been so long and apparently so 
fruitless that there is a tendency to accept evil as 
inevitable, and, instead of trying to conceive a 
world where it would not exist, to seek to quaran- 
tine it and save the rest of the world from con- 
tamination and destruction. 

How protracted has been the labor for a warless 
world, and how futile! Some 2,350 years ago } 
Euripides wrote what Edith Hamilton called the | 
greatest piece of anti-war literature extant. Eurip- | 
ides had seen the devastation of war and, what 
was worse, war’s corruption. Athens once sent a_ 
fleet to suppress a revolution on an island in the 
Aegean Sea. It had been voted to put all men on 
the island to death, to make slaves of the women 
and children. Athenian soldiers were commis- 
sioned to fulfill that command. Then the conscience 
of Athens awakened. Another ship was sent to 
revoke the order. The rowers, impelled by a force 
stronger than fear, the force of an awakened moral 
nature, rowed hard enough that in spite of con- 
trary winds they overtook the first shipload and 
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countermanded the decree under which it had 
sailed; and the massacre never took place. Twelve 
years later, war continuing all the while and moral 
sense sagging all the while, another island offended 
Athens, not by revolting, but merely by remaining 
neutral. This time orders were given and never 
revoked. There was not enough conscience left 
in Athens even to protest. Euripides wrote his 
play in the light of this pathetic history. The drama 
is simple, sincere, moving, because deeply and 
realistically human, as Greek plays are. It termi- 
nates with no paean of victors and no threnody of 
the vanquished. All are vanquished—all suffering, 
broken, decimated in the true values of life by 
this hideous thing which men call glorious. That 
was 2,350 years ago. 

In 1305 Pierre DeBois, hating war, pniced ed a 
council of nations with power to appoint arbitra- 
tors, the pope being the final court of appeal. In 
1673 Emeric Cruce urged a union of nations with 
a settlement of disputes in a general council of 
arbitrators having power to compel obedience. 
Two years later Grotius called for a periodic con- 
ference of individual nations to alleviate the cause of 
war and to secure peace. Within one century, 
Sully dreamed of and advocated a Christian repub- 
lic of states with a senate of seventy persons repre- 
senting the states, Europe to be divided equally 
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among them to eliminate envy and fear; Bentham 
urged a reduction of armaments and a judicial court 
without armed powers to enforce its decrees; Wil- 
liam Penn, forerunner of the League of Nations, 
looked to a complete elimination of war, affirming, 
“the spilling of so much human and Christian blood 
is offensive to God and terrible and afflicting to 
men”; St. Pierre hated war so much that he would 
go to war to stop it, and advocated a union for 
peace which was to have a standing army to which 
every member nation contributed its quota, and 
which after fourteen states entered, they were to 
compel the others, by war if necessary, to join. 
All that prior to two hundred years ago. 

These centuries of agitation against war and 
arbitration for peace seemed at the end of the 
World War about to bear fruit. Never were the 
sensibilities of mankind so horrified by war, never 
its conscience so offended, never its intelligence 
so convinced that war is unnecessary. President 
Harding, standing on the dock in New York, sur- 
rounded by the dead bodies of American soldiers 
returning from the. battlefield, swore with his hand 
raised to heaven, “Never again!” In rapid suc- 
cession came the League of Nations, the World 
Court, the Locarno Treaty, the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. For a little while the flame of hope burned 
brightly on the altar of peace. 
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Then came Japan’s aggression against Manchuria, 
Mussolini’s rape of Ethiopia, Hitler’s swashbuckling 
in Central Europe, the conquest of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. The resurgence of a fanatical and 
idolatrous nationalism has given the coup de grace 
to any immediate hopes of cultural cosmopolitanism 
or co-operative internationalism. A new realism 
concerning the relation between the privileged and 
under-privileged nations makes seem fantastic any 
hope of peace unless the “have nots” are granted 
access to markets, raw materials, sources of energy 
upon which now a few nations have a monopoly. 
A new accounting is being made of the lust for 
power and glory which animates and dominates 
men in masses as well as individuals. Amazing and 
disconcerting has been the revelation of the ruthless- 
ness which still survives among civilized nations. 
A few years ago it was a fashionable saying: 
“Scratch a civilized Russian and you will find a 
Tartar.” Now men are saying: “Scratch a civilized 
Italian and you will find a bandit; a civilized Japan- 
ese and you will find a vandal; a civilized German 
and you will find a Goth; a civilized Yankee and 
you will find a combination of all three!”’ 

After all these centuries of protest against war 
and pleas for peace, centuries of educational and 
religious effort in behalf of peace, centuries of the 
creation of machinery for peace; in a world which 
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is now the scene of battles, the site of bombed 
cities, the grave of massacred civilians, a world 
which is trembling on the brink of another inter- 
national madness more terrible than the last, is it 
any wonder that men should denounce all talk of 
peace as “a weak fingering with paralytic fingers” 
of stubborn political and economic realities which 
can be handled only by the mailed fist of Mars? 

Equally disillusioning has been the experience 
with reform. John Chamberlain can certainly not 
be accused of being an unintelligent reactionary, 
but he writes with conviction, if with sadness: 
“As for the Progressive Movement the result of the 
three decades of strife incident to 1919 are perhaps 
minimal. . . . . The prized political solutions of 
the Progressives . . . . have been notoriously weak 
reeds. ‘The Initiative and the Referendum have 
produced nothing. Woman’s suffrage has only 
added in direct proportion to Democratic and Re- 
publican totals. . . . . Direct primaries have 
proved not even a palliative. . . . . The popular 
election of Senators has made very little actual 
difference.’ ? 

The prohibition experiment left a trail of social 
pessimism as it went its way to the museum of 
social antiquities. Even in so short a time as has 
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elapsed since repeal we have been so overwhelmed 
with a sense of the futility of sumptuary legislation 
that we can scarcely recall the sense of triumph over 
a social menace or the jubilant hopes for a sober 
nation that attended the enactment of the prohibi- 
tion amendment. 

I hesitate to say anything about the New Deal. 
We are so close to it that few of us can be sane 
about it. Those who are for it see in it the dawn of 
a Golden Age; those who are against it see it as 
the harbinger of night for democracy and freedom. 
But without entering into an analysis of its merits 
and demerits one can say, as all orators like to say, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that there 
are thousands of clear-eyed, warm-hearted, socially- 
minded persons who since 1933 have suffered a 
tragic falling of idols and pathetic crumbling of 
hopes. Perhaps they had no reason to set up such 
idols or indulge in such hopes. But they did! 
They anticipated an end of industrial strife, a bal- 
anced budget and an abundant economy, fair wages 
and fair prices, an increase of independence and 
self-respect on the part of millions. Their dream 
has not come true, and they are now skeptical of 
all dreams that envisage any great social emancipa- 
tion or any decisive social progress. Carl Becker, 
reviewing George Soule’s Journey to the Left, and 
referring especially to the affirmation of Soule that 
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whatever needs to be done can be done “by enlight- 
ening people as to their true interests,” answers: 
“While I do not say it cannot be done, yet I know 
that for one hundred years at least a band of op- 
timistic men have been trying to do that with such 
little success that in the recent election the people 
were far more easily deluded by hokum than per- 
suaded in the light of reason.” * I did not say that, 
for J am not arguing politics now. I merely cite 
it as an illustration of the sentiment about reform 
which has taken possession of many who want 
reform to succeed. 


In part, the widespread retreat has been the re- 
sult of a new realism about human nature, a new 
understanding of the persistent elements in human 
nature which can mar any system that creative 
intelligence may devise. Lewis Mumford thinks 
that socialism, peace movements, and all the other 
progeny of Utopias are mere fetishism, like hugging 
a girl’s handkerchief. They may provide an emo- 
tional release for the amorous lover or the ambitious 
reformer, but they achieve nothing. They bring 
on the scene neither the sweet girl nor the social 
goal. And he adds something too often overlooked: 
“Again and again success or failure of large col- 
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laborations hinges upon human factors that have 
no bearing upon the question at issue.” 4 

Russia has given a perfect demonstration of that 
thesis. ‘The Russian experiment was to be a final 
expose of the fallacy and stupidity and cruelty of 
a civilization builded upon the profit motive. Maur- 
ice Hindus’ books, carrying on their pages many 
evidences of an effort to be honest, nevertheless 
went into rhapsodies over the amazing phenomenon 
of a people who had caught a vision, who lived for 
the group and not for themselves, who accounted 
wealth a disgrace, and who were proud to wear 
rags and go hungry because they were building a 
new world where there would be no more glaring 
contrast of riches and poverty, no more exploitation 
of one group by another, no more cruelty, no more 
tyranny. 

But the years have revealed to everyone but the 
most biased observers that under Communism as 
under capitalism, human nature is still human nature; 
that there is something very deep and persistent 
in. men with which reckoning must be made, some- 
thing that recks not of dreams but wrecks them. 
The onlooking world has seen the surrender to the 
very profit motive which has been the Lete noire 
of dreamers. “To make industry more productive, 
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to reduce spoilage, the Kremlin brought back the 
driving force of personal gain.”® Living for the 
croup failed in any real sense to become a popular 
passion. Efforts to collectivize the peasant farmers 
were prosecuted with unbelievable cruelty. Heavy 
imprisonments, even the death penalty was imposed 
for resistance. But that something in human nature 
which loves to say “mine” resisted, killing livestock 
rather than surrender them to the commune. At the 
end of the five-year plan, half of the cattle and 
horses, two-thirds of the sheep and goats, two-fifths 
of the pigs were gone. The government, which 
sneered at the notion of private property and in- 
dividual farms and which translated its sneer into 
torture and bullets, found itself, undismayed by the 
human slaughter involved, compelled to halt be- 
cause of the destruction of its horses and cattle. 
Two-thirds of the collectives set up on paper col- 
lapsed. 

About two years ago I was invited to make an 
address on social planning. ‘The address was a 
disappointment to some of my eager listeners, be- 
cause I had entered a demurrer against the dicta- 
torial disciplines involved in any attempt to con- 
ceive and execute a plan on a national scale. I 


* Assignment In Utopia, by Eugene Lyons, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1937, p. 420. 
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said that the moment we attempted to conceive of 
society in terms of an engineering project we had 
to include such control of the human factors in- 
volved as would be the death of any real liberty. 
A few days afterwards I received a letter from 
one of the leaders, a man whom I greatly admired 
because of his social conscience and courage. He 
chided me gently for my ignorance, said that my 
error was that I was thinking about planning from 
the top. He cited Russia as an illustration of plan- 
ning from the bottom, a planning not imposed upon 
the masses but coming up out of the masses, repre- 
senting their will and therefore consonant with 
freedom. Most certainly the years have demon- 
strated that that is exactly what has mot been hap- 
pening in Russia. 

Eugene Lyons began his life in Russia with a 
hallelujah! He still is a Communist as far as I 
can discover, but at least he has a new slant on 
human nature. ‘The outer world was able to see 
Russia as a beehive of enthusiastic activity, where 
men and women labored in a spirit of frantic self- 
abnegation . . . . yet I know the average Russian 
was less interested in the billions and millions of 
the Plans than in the hope of finding another pound 
of potatoes. . . . . The first year of the revolu- 
tion had been warmly human, deeply and conscious- 
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ly idealistic. But it became something decreed 
from above.” ® 

The classes of capitalistic society were believed 
to be the product of capitalism itself, whose inevi- 
table operation divided the population into the privi- 
leged and the underprivileged. But Russia has wit- 
nessed in twenty years the emergence of new 
privileged classes “with power of life and death 
over their fellows, using that power with a ferocity 
of cynical indifference or the more dreadful ferocity 
of fanaticism—a parvenu aristocracy based on raw 
and naked power.” ” So classes are seen in a new 
light, not as the result of a system but of a psychol- 
ogy, of something inherent in human nature, the 
will to power. 

Nothing could be more tragic than Lyons’ sum- 
mary of his feelings as he left Russia. “I had a 
sense of leaving behind me a nation trapped; trap- 
ped physically with bloodhounds and machine 
guns and death sentences guarding the frontiers 
to prevent people from escaping . . . . trapped 
intellectually with every thought prescribed and 
mental curiosity punished as heresy; trapped spir- 
itually through the need of pretending enthusiasm 
for the knout . . . . practising hypocrisy as the 
first law of survival.” ® The effort to build a class- 
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less society via the dictatorship of the proletariat 
has resulted in new classes with the dictatorship 
of the proletariat a hideous joke. The dream of — 
democracy, of economic sufficiency, of justice, of 
social unity builded by a common passion has been 
wrecked by human nature. 

The Russian demonstration has not been the 
only disconcerting revelation of human nature 
which has tended to veto Utopian dreams. Once 
again has history disclosed the tendency of human- 
ity to surrender to a dictator, not merely because 
crowd panic in the presence of peril gives the man 
on horseback his opportunity, but because an ele- 
ment of submergence in the sub-conscious levels 
of life welcomes someone to submit to, a Fuehrer 
to adulate, a Duce to salute, a Lenin to venerate. 
Any effort to develop and maintain democracy 
must reckon with that, many think, and will be 
ultimately balked by it. Sooner or later, too, it 
inaugurates a deadly circle. People in crises submit 
to a dictator. Dhictatorships ultimately war on 
democracies. Democracy must either perish before 
* the dictatorships or wage war in which it will be 

necessary to subject liberty to wartime curbs that 
will destroy it. 

History has once again made clear the irration- 
ality of the average mind. The Lynds in their 
’ social studies of “Middletown” affirm that the 
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people of Middletown are overwhelmingly living 
by the values by which they lived in 1925. The 
terrible experiences of the last eight years have 
taught them nothing. They are still thinking: “A 
man really gets what is coming to him in the United 
States”; “Ordinarily any man willing to work can 
get a job”; “It isa man’s own fault if he is dependent 
in his old age”; “Labor organization is unwise in 
America.” Well, that is Muncie, Indiana, they say. 
No, it is more than Muncie; it is New York and 
Baltimore, Chicago and Pasadena. ‘The almost un- 
limited capacity of the average mind for resistance 
to ideas is not encouraging to those who would like 
to build a better world. 

There has come upon our sober years a new 
realization of the difficulties involved in the con- 
struction of a new world. Noyes has written the 
story of the Oneida Community in which he him- 
self was born, the child of a eugenic union between 
his mother and a man selected as the most promising 
prospective parent. ‘That was probably the most _ 
intelligent and high-minded of experimental soci- | 
eties, but it failed, and Mr. Noyes explains some of 
the factors which made failure inevitable. Mr. 


Bernard De Voto reviews Mr. Noyes’ book My. 


Father’s House sympathetically, but comments: 
“Mr. Noyes should have added to his conditions of 
failure the limitations of personal leadership, the 
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inability of rational planning to anticipate the ir- 
rational sentiment of later generations, and the 
tendency of violently altered institutions to resume 
their original form.” ® 

Such conditions are ever present when men at- 
tempt to be rational about themselves and their 
institutions. ‘There are never enough strong, wise 
leaders to execute the strong, wise plans that are 
made. ‘There is never sufficient wisdom to make 
plans against the unwisdom of masses in the present 
or the future. There is never enough social stabil- 
ity in the revolutionary society to resist the tenden- 
cy of old forms to seize upon new life and choke it 
into submission to the old patterns. 

We may talk about social engineering, but the 
creation of a new social order is not comparable 
with an engineering project. Every time I see a 
great bridge flung across a wide expanse of water 
like the Golden Gate, I am awed into a state of 
mind that is almost akin to idolatry before the 
genius which can stand on one bank and measure 
to the inch the distance to the far bank, calculate 
the spans necessary to reach from abutment to 
abutment and on to the shore, build the steel arches 
that when swung into place will meet, joint with 
joint, to the fraction of an inch, estimate the stresses 
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and expansions involved in supporting its own 
weight and the weight of traffic in heat and cold. 
I am tempted to believe that a mind that can con- 
ceive and create a wonder like that can do anything. 
But I am aware, when I begin to think, that build- 
ing a social order is quite a different enterprise. 

Trigonometry and calculus, physics and chemis- 
try, masonry and metallurgy have advanced to the 
point where a man or group of men can determine 
with precision the factors necessary to build a 
bridge. But there are no formulas in psychology 
and sociology which offer a like mastery of the in- 
dividual or social factors necessary to the creation 
of an ideal society. In one we are dealing with the 
known, the predictable; in the other with the un- 
known and the unpredictable. Even if we could 
know all the factors involved, we should still be 
under the necessity of action which would be very 
unideal. 

The engineer succeeds because for that project 
he is absolute dictator. As far as the relationship 
of his men to the bridge is concerned, he is tyrant. 
He hires and fires them. He commands their time, 
their activity, their total behavior. Such absolute 
discipline is necessary if the bridge is to be built. 
Such absolute discipline would be even more neces- 
sary in Utopia, where a man’s relationships to so- 
clety are more numerous and constant than the re- 
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lation of a bridge builder to his bridge; and society 
is more affected by what a man does during his 
leisure hours than is a bridge building project by 
the leisure activities of the builders. 

Such absolute discipline, however, is at war with 
all our conceptions of freedom. It offers regimenta- 
tion instead of spontaneity, vocational tyranny in- 
stead of vocational choice. It requires social ortho- 
doxy instead of adventurous thinking. It moves 
on to the necessity of spies and secret police and 
prisons for the recalcitrant lovers of personal lib- 
erty. It makes of the state a Leviathan such as no 
soul trained in the traditions of democracy and ac- 
customed to some initiative in the matter of work 
and residence and association could tolerate. Un- 
doubtedly awareness of these factors has made 
unpopular the whole Utopian idea or anything 
relating to it. Comte was right when he said: “No 
Utopia is so wild as not to offer some incontestable 
advantage.” But he would have been equally right 
if he had said no Utopia is so qild as not to affront 
some imperishable demand of the human spirit. 


Contributing to this retreat undoubtedly has been 
the re-interpretation of Christianity offered by 
some distinguished minds, Dean Inge, for example, 
affirms: “Christianity is a religion of spiritual re- 
demption, not of social reform..... Christ cared 
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very little for the paraphernalia of life. He lived 
on a higher plane in the conscious presence of his 
Father in heaven.” Insistent, too, is the Continental 
theology in its affirmation that what needs to be 
done for society cannot be done by man, but only 
by God. Some of the Continental theologians, of 
course, would demur; but it is impossible to read 
Barth or Gogarten or some of their American rep- 
resentatives without reaching a conclusion that in 
their opinion activism in religion is out of step with 
biblical realism. One of our American theologians 
was asked the other day if there was any hope for 
a warless world. He replied somewhat sarcastically 
“God might in an absent-minded moment do away 
with war.” If we must wait for such absent-mind- 
ed moments on the part of deity for the abolition of 
the social evils which curse our common humanity, 
then there is not much for us to do but be absent- 
minded about the whole process. 


We have reviewed the reasons for the present 
despair of a new and Christlike world. For that 
despair the Christian evangel has a burning word 
of hope. When it has been truly Christian, it has 
never been Utopian. When it has been truly 
Christian, it has never been under any illusions con- 
cerning the human heart. But over against Uto- 
pias with their rigid but ineffective disciplines and 
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their ill-conceived perfectionisms, the Christian 
evangel has the hope of the kingdom of God. Over 
against a fond but fatuous trust in unredeemed hu- 
_ man nature, the Christian evangel sets the possibil- 
ities of human nature when it has been touched and 
transformed by the spirit of the living Christ. It 
is to the gospel of the kingdom, the evangel of hope, 
that we must turn for the antidote to the social 
pessimism of our day. 
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TIMES OF DISILLUSIONMENT ARE OFTEN TIMES OF 
discovery. Stung by the failure of cherished hopes, 
the inadequacy of trusted plans, the debacle of 
human leadership, men begin to ask why? In the 
search for an answer they explore the past and 
“with the soul’s invincible surmise” peer into the 
future. In their survey of the past they ask them- 
selves, “Were we following the Divine Gleam or 
only a will-of-the-wisp conjured up out of the 
miasmatic swamps of human ignorance?” 

The Christian especially is likely to ask himself 
whether Jesus was mistaken in his dreams and 
strategies, or whether we have been mistaken about 
Jesus. No serious Christian escapes the spell of 
that fascinating Figure of yesterday. We bear his 
name and sign. But, very much more, we were 
born into new life by reason of his impact upon us; 
and that rebirth has given us an abiding interest in 
the words which he uttered as he met the life of 
his own day. For many of us truly, though heav- 
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en and earth, all that we have admired and trusted, 
pass away, his words cannot pass away from our 
memories and our affections. 

That has especially been true of a phrase often 
found upon his lips: ““The kingdom of God.” His 
ideals were ideals of the kingdom; his parables were 
parables of the kingdom; his gospel was a gospel of 
the kingdom. He was fascinated, yes, dominated 
by the idea. The reality which the phrase sug- 
gested to his mind was the central fact of his mis- 
sion. Anything which meant so much to him must 
mean much to his earnest disciples. 

And it has. It has been under the stimulus of the 
kingdom of God idea that most of the social cru- 
sading of the church has been done in recent 
years. Many who had no Utopia in mind, who 
felt no capacity to conceive an ideal society, did 
have a conception and a conviction about the king- 
dom of God which lured them on. They did not 
assume to find in the Old Testament or the New 
Testament or outside of them any blueprint of the 
ideal social order. But they did cherish a belief 
that some day the King of kings and Lord of lords 
might rule the earth in fact, and they felt that they 
had some responsibility toward the creation of a 
society where God might be enthroned. 

One of the most thrilling experiences which a 
book ever brought to me came when Walter 
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Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis ' 
fell into my hands. It began bewitchingly. The 
second chapter especially fascinated, with its par- 
able of the man who walked through the woods at 
springtime. “The air was thrilling and throbbing 
with the passion of little hearts, with the love woo- 
ing, parent pride and deadly fear of birds, but the 
man never noticed.” ‘There was also the picture 
of another man walking through the streets of the 
city; “A child was sitting on the curbstone cry- 
ing; other children were at play in an open lot; 
a young mother was walking with her child and an 
old man with his grandchild; but it never occurred 
to the rambler that little children are the founda- 
tion of society, the chief motive power in economic 
effort, as well as the sources of purest pleasures.” 
Another man read through the New Testament. 
“He felt no vibration of the social hope in the 
preaching of John and in the shouts of the crowds 
when Jesus entered Jerusalem. He caught no revo- 
lutionary note in the Book of Revelation.” 

Those words smote home. I do not mean that 
I ever walked through the woods and saw no birds 
or through the city and was unaware of the pres- 
ence of childhood. But I had walked through the 
New Testament and had seen nothing of what 
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Rauschenbusch had hinted was there. It had been 
a familiar book to me since childhood. First, I 
read because I had to. Five chapters on Sunday 
afternoon was the price I had to pay for the only 
Sabbatic freedom I enjoyed. ‘Then later, when 
something happened inside me, the Book found a 
way into my heart. I read, not to keep my part 
of what seemed to me to be a hard domestic bar- 
gain, but to cement my contract with eternity. 
Later, as a budding preacher, I studied it for homi- 
letical purposes. Now, here was a man telling me 
that my reading had been in vain, that I had missed 
the great emphases of the book. 

I did not like that. So I read Rauschenbusch, 
not to be convinced, but to convince myself that the 
author was wrong and then to be able to set nght 
any of his misguided readers. That book gave me 
some bad times. Raised on the traditional approach 
to the Bible and among a people who were intense 
individualists in religion, I found my opinions and 
my deeply cherished convictions challenged at 
every turn. There still remain on the margins of 
the book the comments, the criticisms, the denials 
I wrote there as my ecclesiastical and clerical wrath 
rose and fell. When I finished reading, I was still 
unconvinced. But a door had been pried open in 
my mind by the arguments of that apostle of social 
religion. More and worse, the crowbar of his 
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logic and fact had not only opened the door, but 
had given its hinges a twist, so that it could not be 
closed again. Ever since there has been an open- 
ing through which new facts and new ideas could 
enter, even if my comfortable prejudices resisted 
their coming. 

New facts and new ideas continued to arrive. 
The book itself kept returning, thoroughly un- 
wanted, but with values which I could not refuse, 
until by and by, with many of my contemporaries 
who passed through a similar experience, I found 
myself believing too, because Jesus had a creative 
mind, that he infused new ideas into the old con- 
cept, revising it in harmony with his own noble 
vision. It then seemed to me, as to my new and 
challenging teacher, that Jesus thought of the king- | 
dom, not as a national experience depending on 
national reconstruction, but moving from man to 
man; coming not as a catastrophic judgment and re- 
birth, but as a growth reaching its consummation 
in the future, its fundamental realities being al- 
ready present. “Instead of a society resting on 
coercion, exploitation and inequality, Jesus desired 
to found a new society resting on love, service, 
equality. Wi... The kingdom of God 1s the true hu- 
Mal) SOCIETY 8 si. '. Jesus taught the true social con- 
duct which would create the true society.” These 
words of Walter Rauschenbush by and by became 
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my creed and code. I found myself interpreting 
the kingdom of God as a coming social order not 
too far distant in time nor too remote in fact and 
nature, and felt myself under bond to do something 
to bring that social order into being. 

The years, I think, will bear me witness that 
I was faithful to that conviction. In communities 
where steel strikes and taxi strikes and coal miners’ 
strikes raised social problems, I argued night and 
day for Christian social practice, organized com- 
mittees to plead with barons of power for human 
rights, for collective bargaining, for some measure 
of social justice. These years had their tragedies, 
when men challenged by the Christian ideal, in- 
stead of repenting, indulged in resentments which 
sowed the preacher’s path with thorns, and when 
weapons scarcely to be described as honorable were 
employed to reduce the number of Methodist social 
crusaders by one. But there were also happy ex- 
periences. Truth found a home in minds in stra- 
tegic places. Mediation became possible in bitter 
conflicts. Men, who had lost faith in the church 
because of what seemed a callous indifference to 
human suffering, returned to fight under its banners 
in the age-long struggle for freedom. Youth with 
its dreams and its enthusiasms responded to the 
challenge to rise up in condemnation of what is 
and in dedication to what is to be. 
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Many others could recite the same kind of story, 
only a very much better one, of more intelligent 
labor, more constant devotion to the idea of bring- 
ing in the kingdom of God. Time would fail me to 
tell of those splendid souls who in our own genera- 
tion “stopped the mouths of lions,” “waxed valiant 
in fight,” “put to flight armies of aliens.” But of 
late there have been strong revulsions against these 
eager but costly efforts in behalf of social redemp- 
tion, not, as some think, because of despair over the 
slender results achieved or the difficulties and sac- 
rifices involved, but because of a conviction that 
we have been wrongly interpreting Jesus, antici- 
pating something he did not anticipate, striving for 
something he did not strive for. 

A single sentence from the pen of Professor Har- 
old Dodd of Cambridge will epitomize the changed 
outlook: “We may not say that Jesus died to bring 
in the kingdom” of God.? We had thought that 
he not only died but lived to bring in the kingdom 
of God and that because of him we too must live 
and die for the same glorious cause. Professor Dodd 
has not surrendered either to the individualism that 
has no interest in the Christian society, or to the 
extreme apocalyticism which does not believe that 
anything can be done about it. But he does utter 


* The Parables of the Kingdom, Scribner’s, 1936, pridsi 
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a challenge to much that has passed as social Chris- 
tianity. ‘The fuller meaning of that challenge I 
hope will appear in a few moments. It is not easily 
to be thrust aside. But it was born, and that is 
why I quote it now, out of a restudy of Jesus him- 
self carried on by one of the most brilliant and yet 
judicious scholars of the New Testament in our 
day. 

That scholar has much company in this hour of 
heart searching and history making. Men who 
can scarcely be suspected of human indifference or 
social lethargy or religious quietism are persuaded 
that we have misunderstood Jesus and have there- 
fore been pursuing as a Christian ideal what is really 
a religious Jack-o-Lantern. They are insisting 
that we rediscover the kingdom of God as Jesus 
conceived it, and then live for it, not for a fiction 
of our uninstructed hopes. 

What did Jesus mean by the phrase? _Is it social 
or individual in its implication? The kingdom im- 
plies a king and a reign. Does it mean God’s reign 
in the hearts of individuals or in the institutions of 
society? Has it a temporal reference or does it 
anticipate something beyond time? Did Jesus think 
it would take place in history, or only beyond his- 
tory? And how is it to be ushered in—by human 
effort or by divine power? Is it to be an evolu- 
tion or an apocalypse? 
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Some are blandly asserting that the term implies 
not a social event but a spiritual moment. Others 
affirm that it is social in its implications, that it 
envisages the beloved community, but that such a 
community will never be realized in history. It will 
come into existence, they aver, only in that eternity 
which will appear when time’s vesture shall be 
folded up and put away in the museum of the In- 
finite. Still others say that they do not know 
whether it will be in history or beyond history, but, 
whatever and whenever, only God can usher it in. 
It will be a new creation, not a slow transmutation 
of the worse into the better. 

Around these questions and affirmations a stimu- 
lating and informing debate is now raging. I do not 
pretend to the final scholarship which shall decide 
that debate. Nor do I assume to be the bearer of 
a secret revelation. But it is the responsibility of 
every man who believes in Jesus to reach a work- 
ing hypothesis as to the meaning of Jesus in this 
phrase, for it was central in his thinking and living. 

The history of the term is rather clear and its 
ancient meaning no longer in doubt. Among the 
Jews it took its rise in the conception of God as 
King of Israel who sometime would be King of all. 
As later developed by the rabbis, the earthly aspect 
of the divine rule was emphasized. It was some- 
thing that would take place here on earth, at pres- 
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ent manifesting itself here and there; but in the 
future it would become universal and would be 
ushered in by God’s miraculous intervention in the 
affairs of men. Professor Dodd calls attention to the 
fact that at this same time over in Persia another 
conception held sway, envisaging history as a 
struggle between light and darkness, resulting in 
the final triumph of light and the consequent birth 
of anew order. These streams of ideas, Jewish and 
Persian, may have united in what is now known as 
the apocalyptic, which conceived of an entirely 
new order that would come to birth by divine fiat 
sometime in the future and would include and fulfill 
the hopes of the Jews. It is fair to say that Pro- 
fessor Dodd questions the Persian influence and be- 
lieves the apocalyptic rose naturally out of the 
Hebrew conception of God as king. It is not an 
important question for our consideration here. 
The important matter is the apocalyptic conception 
itself, the dream of a new order to be ushered in by 
an act of God, taking the place of earthly king- 
doms and empires, a society where God would 
reign and where the hopes of the prophets and the 
desires of all nations would be fulfilled. 

In this apocalyptic atmosphere Jesus began his 
work. ‘That he was influenced by it, I think no 
real scholar denies. Its phraseology was found 
on his lips. Its ideas came to utterance in his teach- 
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ings. The question is, how determinative was it 
in his teaching? Was he correct in permitting it to 
to be so determinative, or must we recognize it as 
one of the limitations which the incarnation im- 
posed on his mind? And must we re-interpret his 
teaching in the light of later historical develop- 
ments, seize upon essential values underlying the 
apocalyptic form, and let the form itself pass? 
There are so many historical and philosophical 
and theological considerations involved in the 
attempt to answer these questions that there inevi- 
tably will be many answers, determined by the his- 
torical, philosophical, theological presuppositions of 
the one who attempts an answer. The only thing 
this writer can do is to give an honest description 
of his own position and commend it to your con- 
sideration. Certain principles weigh heavily in 
one’s mind as one faces the issue over apocalypti- 
cism and its effect upon Jesus’ idea of the kingdom. 
1) Jesus was a creative mind. I do not think 
anybody would dispute that. Every remnant of his 
utterances we have bears the stamp of creativity. 
Like Shakespeare, he might take the ideas, analogies, 
stories which others had employed; but when they 
came forth from his hand, they were new. There 
was a beauty, a truth, a moral elevation and spir- 
itual insight in them which had not been there be- 
fore. He left nothing as he found it, a holy day, 
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a ceremonial rite, a human relationship, an idea of 
God—all bear the stamp of his genius. It seems in- 
evitable that a mind like his own even if it adopted 
apocalyptic phraseology in part would transform 
it, purge it of error and crudity, refine it of earthi- 
ness, infuse it with new meaning. 

2) Jesus’ disciples were not creative. They were 
plodders. Oftentimes they utterly failed to catch 
his meaning. Every reader of the New Testament 
is familiar with that incident in which Jesus after 
a conflict with the Pharisees said to his disciples 
as they rowed away, “Beware of the leaven of the ~ 
Pharisees.” And the disciples thought he was talk- 
ing about bread, not about the ideas and the spirit 
which Pharisaism represented. Everyone familiar 
with recent studies in the Gospels knows how clear 
the evidence that so straightforward and compara- 
tively simple a parable as that of the sower was lost 
upon some of them as far as its plain intent was 
concerned—the likening of the kingdom to sown 
seed which grows of itself and not as the result of 
laborious human effort. Nothing could be more 
illustrative of the difficulty which baffled Jesus’ 
words in conveying his mind permanently to minds 
cluttered up with their own preconceptions. 

I have sometimes thought that the parable of the 
sower itself may have been inspired by Jesus’ own 
experience with his disciples. He was constantly 
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sowing good seed; but there was no harvest many 
times, because the soil of their mind was like the 
“wayside,” trampled hard by the feet of tradition, 
or like the “thorny ground” where the growing 
harvest of reality was choked by the briars of preju- 
dice. In the conflict between the new meanings 
he tried to impart and the old meanings which were 
deeply rooted in their minds by tradition and by 
childhood training, and which answered to primi- 
tive hungers, it was inevitable that the new mean- 
ing would have a struggle. Many times it would 
be adulterated by infiltrations from the old, or even 
defeated by them. ‘That such a result did occur, 
I think sound scholarship is agreed. In studying 
the Gospels we are forever put to the test of getting 
behind the early disciples’ reading of the mind of 
Jesus to the real mind. In Professor Branscomb’s 
new commentary on Mark in the Moffatt series,° 
it is interesting to discover how many times this 
careful scholar has thrust aside some report or in- 
terpretation of Jesus as being erroneous, in his pa- 
tient and discriminating effort to get at what Jesus 
really said and did. 

Undoubtedly the disciples were apocalyptists, 
and many emphases and ideas ascribed to Jesus were 
the result of a coloration of what Jesus said by deep- 


*The Gospel of Mark, Harper’s, 1937. 
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ly rooted apocalyptic convictions and anticipations 
in the mind of the reporters. ‘They believed, for 
example, that the end of the age was near, that in 
their own lifetime the Son of Man would appear 
in flaming judgment upon evil and in a triumphant 
inauguration of the new kingdom. Only after 
events revealed to them their mistake—for the age 
did not end—were they persuaded to revise their 
own conceptions and thus find themselves in a 
mood where the real meanings of Jesus could be- 
gin to dawn upon them. In this one particular, 
therefore, just because it was a late product writ- 
ten after history had given the lie to immediate 
apocalyptic expectation, the Gospel of John seems 
more likely to report the real mind of Jesus about 
this great conception, the kingdom of God. 

In the light of these principles, certain conclu- 
sions seem, if not inevitable, at least reasonable. 

First, Jesus believed in a kingdom beyond time 
and history. ‘That is clearly implied in his word, 
“And I say unto you that many shall come from 
the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” * 
It seems to me also the inevitable deduction from 
his own assumption of the title Son of Man, who in 
the apocalyptic tradition was a supra-historical 


* Matthew 8:11. 
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figure who came down from heaven to inaugurate 
a heavenly society. There can be little doubt that 
the Gospel writers have inserted the title sometimes 
in direct discourse where Jesus merely said “I,” as 
in the passage “the Son of Man has power to for- 
give sins” ® But neither can there be a reasonable 
doubt that Jesus deliberately took the title upon 
himself, and in utterances which indicate that he 
meant his hearers to understand that he himself, 
like the traditional Son of Man, would descend from 
heaven to inaugurate the kingdom that could not 
come in its fullness amid the ordinary processes of 
history. “Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” ® Very significant, too, to one who in 
imagination reconstructs the scene at the Eucharist 
meal, are Jesus’ throbbing words as he handed to 
them the cup: “I will not drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until the kingdom of God shall come.”7 
Clearly envisaged here is a fellowship beyond his- 
tory in the era when he with them will take up the 
tasks and the associations of the kingdom of heaven. 
What can be the meaning of such language as “they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage; but are as 
the angels which are in heaven,” ® if there is not 
here a very clear hint of a condition of life in the 
® Mark 2:10. ®* Mark 14:62. 
*Luke 22:18. . ® Mark 12:25. 
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ultimate kingdom so utterly different from earthly 
life that only a hint of its true nature can be given? 

Second, Jesus believed that the kingdom beyond 
time and history would come by God’s power. 
Parable after parable makes explicit and emphatic 
that belief. ‘So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground, and should sleep 
and rise night and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up, he knoweth not how.”® Here no 
human striving, but the working of an independent, 
beneficent power! “The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a treasure hid in a field, which a man 
found.” © Again nothing created by man but 
something upon which he comes unexpectedly, 
something created by another. “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, 
and gathered of every kind” 11—not a parable of the 
church as a collection of good and bad to be sepa- 
rated only at the judgment, a crude misinterpreta- 
tion by Matthew—but a parable of a mighty force 
drawing within itself a multitude of people whom 
nothing else could bring together! And finally, 
that statement which in few words seems to thrust 
the kingdom outside the scope of man’s halting and 
feeble efforts: “For as the lightning cometh out 
of the east, and shineth even unto the west; so shall 


® Mark 4:26-27. 10 Matthew 13:44. 
11 Mathew 13:47. 
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also the coming of the Son of Man be. Here is 
no gradual evolution of the worse into the better, 
but a transformation so swift that the almost instan- 
taneous movement of light from éast to west is the 
only adequate description of the process and the 
power by which it is wrought. 

Third, Jesus also believed, however, that the 
kingdom of God had come with his own life and 
work: “If I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, 
then the kingdom of God is come unto you”; ** 
‘Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom of God”; ** “And he turned him unto 
his disciples, and said privately, Blessed are the 
eyes which see the things that ye see: for I tell you, 
that many prophets and kings have desired to see 
those things which ye see, and have not seen them; 
and to hear those things which ye hear, and have 
_not heard them”; 1° “I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven” 1*—God’s reign already begun and 
Satan already on his way out; “From the days of 
John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” ‘7 Here not something at a distant future, 
but something into which men right now are enter- 
ing! ‘There seems to be no question as to the sig- 


12 Matthew 24:27. 18 Matthew 12:28. 


** Mark 1:14. 15 Luke 10:23-24, 
*®Luke 10:18. 17 Matthew 11:12. 
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nificance of these simple, unequivocal statements. 

Fourth, this present Kingdom of which he was 
conscious in and through his life was the result of 
God’s self-manifestation. “If I with the finger of 
God cast out devils.” 18 Jesus did not bestow the 
kingdom; the kingdom and the King gave us Jesus. 
“The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” 19 Whether those are the exact words of 
Jesus, they certainly epitomize the conviction con- 
cerning the sources of his power which possessed 
Jesus from beginning to end. 

Can we bring these four strands of belief into 
an ordered and consistent whole? I do not think 
so, unless in some such fashion as this. The king- 
dom of God as Jesus conceived it 1s a supra-sensible, 
supra-historical reality which invaded history in his 
own person, accounting for his life and death and 
triumph over death. But the historical order can- 
not contain the whole meaning of the kingdom. 
Its consummation must come when God standing 
athwart the years brings time to an end and inau- 
gurates the—to us—unimaginable regime of eternity. 
The kingdom of God is that splendor which 
emerged in Jesus and to which the disciples awoke 
after Jesus’ death when, their eyes being partly 
opened, they saw and knew what they had seen but 


*?'Luke 11:20. 79 John 14:10. 
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had not seen in him and through him, when as 
Jesus prophesied “they drank the new wine of 
the kingdom.” 

But the full experience of the kingdom can come 
only in that eternal order to which Jesus made ref- 
erence in Oriental phraseology by his picture of 
the Son of Man coming in power, the disciples rul- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel, etc.—an order really 
lying beyond history, its timeless quality expressed 
in language the full force of whose meaning it is 
difficult for the Occidental to feel.?° 

What does all that mean for us and for our so- 


*° As this manuscript goes to press, Rudolf Otto’s schol- 
arly work, The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man (Zon- 
dervan, 1938), comes to hand. There is in it an interesting and 
to me convincing parallel to what has been said above. Otto 
interprets Jesus’ conception of the kingdom as a “wondrous new 
creation,” in the idea of the “real coming” of which “lies the 
contrast between the Future and the Present.” “And its equip- 
age is the equipage of the heavenly world.” It is “an inbreak- 
ing realm of heavenly sovereignty ....a supernatural, wonder- 
ful, coercive, operative power from above.” It is a “new ideal 
for the existence and conduct of men,” and “sets up the goal of 
a radical change of mind which as such is beyond all 
capacity of the will.” It is “not within human power but must 
grow of itself,” and “is unexpectedly found like treasure in a 
field.” “Moreover, the modernistic idea of crisis . . . . does 
not belong to it, but rather the idea of a supernatural breaking 
off of the entire world process.” It implies “an absolute 
domain of salvation indefinable and undefined as are all 
domains of salvation.” But, supramundane, future, and “be- 
longing to a new era,” it “penetrated from the future into the 
present, from its place in the beyond into this order . . 
an inbreaking realm of salvation.” And again: “It is not 
Jesus who brings the kingdom; on the contrary the kingdom 
brings him with it.” 
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cial hope and responsibilities? Does it negate the 
conception of social progress? Does it condemn 
our crusades as the hot haste of little men who only 
engender trouble by their efforts to construct a 
satisfying society? Or does it offer a correction of 
our dreams and a discipline for our endeavors? Or 
does it mean that Jesus lived and died in confusion 
and that our hope of sanity and social emancipa- 
tion lies in forgetting him and evolving a strategy 
on the basis of our own reading of history and of 
human life? 

To those questions I have three things to answer: 

1) It seem to me that we have here, behind this 
terminology of the kingdom present and the king- 
dom to come, something in harmony with a sound 
and invigorating philosophy of reality. Where is 
Ultimate Reality, God? Inside or outside of all rela- 
tive realities we know, outside of nature, outside of 
man, outside of history? If God be wholly outside 
the process, then the struggle inside is pretty hope- 
less. We are trying to lift ourselves by our own 
boot straps. We can never rise above ourselves. 
That is a psychological impossibility if there is no 
“beyond” upon which the “within” can lay hold or 
by which it can be laid hold of! We are then slaves 
of our own past, in bondage to our own hearts, 
imprisoned by our own limiting ideas! We then 
can never satisfy the beyond-ourselves yearnings 
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of which we are at times so vividly conscious. The 
future of society, then, is not, cannot be, such as 
to awaken any great enthusiasm, for it is doomed 
to be a repetition with slight changes of what the 
process has revealed within itself. One could well 
share the despair of Dorothy Parker: 
“There’s little in taking or giving, 
There’s little in water or wine; 
This living, this living, this living 
Was never a project of mine. 
Oh, hard is the struggle, and sparse is 
The gain of the one at the top, 
For the art is a form of catharsis 
And love is a permanent flop, 
And work is the province of cattle 
And rest’s for a clam in a shell, 


So I’m thinking of throwing the battle— 
Would you kindly direct me to hell?” 21 


The time process is just that boresome unless it 
points to and can be seized by something beyond 
itself, beyond birth and death, beyond the rise and 
fall of civilizations, beyond that vast graveyard 
which astronomy says this world some day will be. 

On the other hand, if God be wholly inside the 
process, then the struggle is equally hopeless; for 
Ultimate Reality is just these relative realities and 
no more. God is the process and the process is 

** “Coda,” from Not so Deep as a Well. Copyright, 1931, 


1926, 1928, 1936. Published by The Viking Press, Inc., New 
York. 
by, 
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God. Of course if that be the situation, we shall 
have to make the best of it. But there is reason to 
believe that that is not the situation. 

God is within the process as far as the develop- 
ment of the process permits his self-expression. He 
is in the “fire-mist and the planet,” in the “sense 
of law and beauty, and the face turned from the 


clod.” 


“The Light of the World 
Is encurled 
In the heart of the rose, 
In the slim silver note, 
Of the cardinal’s throat.” 2? 


God is in the high yearnings of man, in the conse- 
cration of a “mother starved for her brood.” 

I cannot surrender to what I believe is the Bar- 
thian theology here. I fear to make reference to 
this challenging thinker, for almost every time one 
does so, one is countered by the statement: “You 
do not understand Karl Barth. That is not what he 
believes mow!” But, as nearly as I can catch what 
Barth means, in his conception of the “Wholly 
Other” he thrusts God outside of nature. None 
of the divine footprints are discoverable in the nat- 
ural man. History scarcely echoes his voice, save 
in occasional deafening moments when the Word 


*2 Marie Drennan, in Good Housekeeping. Used by per- 
mission of the author. 
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comes breaking in with a roar that stuns and ar- 
rests and brings on a crisis in which man must 
choose to believe the (to him) almost unbelievable, 
on the mere authority of its own self-authenticat- 
ing tone and inescapable command. If that be 
what Barth believes, I cannot find any consent in 
my own mind to it. 

Nor does it seem to me that Jesus’ conception 
of the kingdom permits it. The kingdom which, 
he declared, was manifesting itself in his own life 
and work was not a repudiation, but a fulfillment 
of “the law.” It was an order to which Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob would not be utter strangers 
—for they were to share in its complete fulfillment. 
It was something of which the prophets had intima- 
tions and longed to see in its fuller manifestation. 
And, unappreciated in all its far-reaching implica- 
tions as it was by his contemporaries, those who did 
receive the measure of the kingdom then available 
through “the finger of God” apparently received 
something which was enough related to the ideas 
and attitudes of their highest previous moments, 
as to be welcomed by them and made the raison 
@ etre and working rule of life even in that enslaved 
society, that unregenerate province of a pagan 
empire. 

Even Jesus, who was the kingdom’s greatest gift 
and noblest expression, was not so totally alien to 
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the life of his time but that for thirty years he 
could be accepted as a partner in the shop and as a 
comrade of Capernaum’s social life. As his glory 
unfolded, it became a challenge which Judea could 
not brook—but even then when they prepared a 
cross for him, by their very anger at him they re- 
vealed that he had met them in a realm of con- 
science which they understood well enough to be 
sure that they could have no peace as long as he 
remained to rebuke their own disloyalty to what 
they already knew of the kingdom’s ideal. ‘The 
cross is proof of the “otherness” of Jesus. But it is 
also witness to the essential kinship of Jesus with the 
best in their tradition and their own moments of 
“solemn and sweet surprise.” If God had not been 
at work in them, the God in Jesus would not have 
disturbed them. 

But God is greater than the process. It will 
never include or exhaust him. It is constantly be- 
ing enriched, enlarged, exalted by new infusions 
from him; but it will never reach the limits of his 
life any more than the finite can attain the In- 
finite.?* 

God is in the process as its sustaining, vital ele- 
ment. God is beyond the process as its flying goal. 


*8 “God in his otherness is always breaking through to man 
and man to God, but the clouds are always forming anew to 
obscure the vision.’—Henry N. Wieman, Christian Century. 
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The God beyond the process is ever breaking into 
the process, lifting it to higher levels, creating 
new forms into which he pours new life, making 
it more and more a hint and revelation of what he 
is, and therefore more and more a source of satis- 
faction to us who also within the process have set 
within our hearts hungers which the process can 
never satisfy, but which can be appeased only by 
what he is. In a word, God is immanent-transcend- 
ent; his transcendence explaining his immanence, 
his immanence pointing to his transcendence. That 
is the first thing, it seems to me, Jesus is saying to 
us in his phrase, “the kingdom of God.” The king- 
dom has come, the King is here. The kingdom will 
have its consummation beyond time; therefore the 
King is there, beyond time, greater than all the proc- 
esses within time. 

2) Here too is adumbrated a working, inspirit- 
ing philosophy of history. “If I with the finger of 
God ....” What is happening before your eyes, 
said Jesus, is not an inevitable and interesting stage 
of human evolution, but a fresh divine invasion. 
Eternity is sweeping in here now. God is acting 
in a mew way upon human life. This is not merely 
I, a carpenter’s son; this is God. This is not human 
eloquence, but the divine deed. ‘This is not magic, 
it is miracle. This is not another human age, but 
the power of the age to come already revealed. 
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The consummation for which you prayed and of 
which men have dreamed will come in the same 
fashion, not by human striving, but by the revela- 
tion of the Son of Man from heaven. 

Is there not here presented under symbol and in 
ancient terminology what learned and devout men 
of our time are beginning to believe the only ten- 
able philosophy of history, namely: that history 1s 
not evolution merely, but a series of crises; not 
simply the unfolding of what is on the human 
scene, but the irruption of what has been on the 
divine scene; not mere growth, but judgment; not 
perpetual advance, but arrest and new beginnings? 
Berdyaev describes history as the impact of eternity 
upon time. Wood of Cambridge declares, “Prog- 
ress is not accounted for by any law which psy- 
chologists or sociologists can discover. Progress 
is the disclosure of spiritual reality.” ** Professor 
Dodd quotes Toynbee as saying that the origin 
of civilization cannot be explained by race and en- 
vironment, but as an interaction between two in- 
human forces or between two superhuman person- 
alities, and adds that, in the same analogy as the 
rise of civilization as the result of such an encounter, 
is the conviction that in the death of Jesus there took 
place a unique encounter between God and the 


** Christianity and the Nature of History, by H. G. Wood, 
Macmillan, 1934, p. 154. 
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powers of evil out of which a new life for man 
emerged. Paul Tillich seems to envisage in the full- 
ness of time a similar conflict between the demonic 
elements in history and the divine. Modern theo- 
ries are not at all alien to the idea that found ex- 
pression on the lips of Jesus, that God walks into 
history to effect results which do change the 
course of history, but which really never become 
domiciled in history, results which are prophecies 
of that final consummation when there will be a 
really new age so unlike this that there, as Jesus 
said symbolically, men will neither marry nor be 
given in marriage but be like the angels of God. 
That there is an evolutionary process going on 
we will agree, if by evolution one means the emer- 
gence of ever higher forms of life. But it is per- 
missible to believe that emergence is in itself the re- 
sult of an impact of a new factor not hitherto on the 
scene. It is also permissible to believe that in Jesus 
that New Factor revealed itself as it had not done 
before, and for the first time really gave us a clue 
to its own ultimate moral and spiritual nature and to 
the quality of existence toward which all are sum- 
moned, and which will be the quality of existence in 
the everlasting kingdom. It is also permissible to 
believe that in the ripeness of time the Power which 
broke into history at that sector of human experi- 
ence known as Jesus will break in again, not to 
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give us one “Captain of our salvation” but many 
sons of glory, and finally to change this temporal 
society into an eternal society. ‘That eternal so- 
ciety is the goal and meaning of history. It ts a 
goal which only the power of God can assure. 

3) Here, too, in this rediscovered kingdom of 
God idea is an adequate philosophy of procedure. 
It does not leave upon our hands the sole responsi- 
bility for the determination of the course of history. 
We cannot bring in the kingdom of God any more 
than we can bring in some Utopia. We do not have 
to bring it in. God must and God will in his own 
time. If we had to do either, there would be rea- 
son enough for all the pessimism which now sur- 
rounds the idea of social progress. All that we 
alone can ever do, as Berdyaev well says, is to “‘con- 
struct out of temporal means a temporal order.” 
We can no more achieve the final revolution and 
transformation of society than a frying pan can 
evolve into a chafing dish or a cabbage into a 
Brussels sprout or an earthworm into a man. “The 
blight of the temporal” is on all that we do. Our 
only hope is an infusion of the eternal. Where- 
ever for a moment the eternal actually touches the 
temporal, there is something new, a new creation, 
a breath of life and beauty, a gladness and peace, 
a new man, the only hope of the better society here, 
the prophecy of the beloved community by and by. 
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But this philosophy does mot promote quietism 
and social indifference either. If it did, it would 
rightly be suspect. It has nothing in common with 
those who say, or even imply, “We cannot but fol- 
low attentively what is done by God.” It lays 
upon us a definite responsibility—that this kingdom 
of God and its power should have a chance at ws. 
To us comes an old call with a new meaning: “Re- 
pent, the kingdom of God is at hand.” Such re- 
pentance involves so drastic an overhauling of 
ourselves and our human relations that if all who 
call themselves Christians in America were to begin 
tomorrow morning to repent, there would be room 
for little else in the newspapers but stories of the 
reconciliation of industrial and political enemies, 
of the restitution of monies taken from labor by the 
capitalist and of money’s equivalent denied capital 
by labor; stories of advertising pages altered to con- 
form to reality, of sermons changed to represent 
the real opinions of the preacher; stories of the end 
of deceit and hypocrisy and the enthronement of 
honesty and honor. If only they who are called 
Christians repented, many of the glaring wrongs 
of the contemporary world would be righted. The 
kingdom of God cannot visit us until we repent, 
and repentance is a man’s sized job for any man. 
If every Christian dooryard were clean, the debris 
which makes hideous and pestilential much of our 
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communal life would already be on the way out. 
We are in no position to do anything about other 
social dirt until we get rid of our own private un- 
cleanness. 

Nor must we ever forget that strangely arresting 
word of Jesus: “The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.” Just 
what Jesus had in mind we are left to discover. 
But certainly in that picture there is no encourage- 
ment to the folded hands and inert minds who are 
waiting for some miracle to descend upon their 
moral and spiritual laziness and transform their 
earthiness and assimilate their self-centered individ- 
ualism into the fabric of the kingdom of heaven. 
Evidently a genuine miracle is needed by every one 
of us. The once born must be twice born. But 
evidently, too, Jesus believed that we have to have 
a part in our own birth pangs. Until there is some- 
thing in our moral and spiritual striving akin to 
violence, there will be nothing in us of the king- 
dom quality of life. Nor is there any contradiction 
here of the exhortation to “receive the kingdom as a 
little child.” Both conceptions are parts of an 
organic whole—the simplicity and artlessness of the 
child, the desperate earnestness and activity of an 
eager man. 

And when our hearts become a part of the king- 
dom we shall see society with new eyes. Then 
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indeed we shall be fitted to “sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel” and also the Gentiles. 
Then shall we be ready to co-operate with other 
men in removing from their environment that which 
shuts them away from the kingdom of God. Then 
can we give God the co-operation which he must 
have in order to get at these wealth-stifled or pover- 
ty-pinched or amusement-drunk men and women. 
Such social judgment and social co-operation we 
must give. It is a task for which only kingdom 
men are equipped. It 1s an obligation which king- 
dom men must fulfill or forfeit their own share in 
the kingdom and lose from their lives the King. 

In conclusion, the kingdom of God is not just 
that better society which we are bound to seek. 
It is that reign of God which may begin in individ- 
ual hearts now, and that ultimate reign of God in 
eternity where sorrow and sighing shall flee away, 
an era which only God can bring. But when the 
kingdom here and now becomes a reality in men’s 
lives, they in turn will become in society factors 
for social reform which will make possible all the 
progress of which society in time is capable. The 
everlasting tension in their own lives between the 
eternity of which they have become aware and the 
temporal reality which they are will do more to 
make them refining fires in the community than any 
mere social creeds or propaganda. 
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WITH THE CONCEPTION OF THE KINGDOM oF Gop 
briefly and inadequately sketched in our last chap- 
ter, we turn our attention to the contemporary so- 
cial situation, and ask ourselves what 1s wrong with 
it and what we can and ought to do about it. Our 
discussion has been of little value if it has not awak- 
ened such questions. Speculation, investigation, 
social imagination are suspect when they do not 
lead to action. Dreams are never substitutes for 
deeds. They are foes to life when they are merely 
escape from life. They are friends of life only , 
when they bring the real to the judgment seat of 
the ideal and arouse a passion to link the ideal to 
the real in a redemptive relationship. I do not know 
what the effect may be upon you, but I do know 
that the new awareness of what the kingdom of 
God really is has made it imperative that I should 
rethink my appraisals of the social order and revise 
my strategy as I attempt to make some contribution 
toward its improvement. 
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First of all has come the conviction that the 
kingdom of God is not to be identified with any 
order or society or group life that is or has been in 
secular or sacred history. That in my estimation 
is the serious fault with the lastest book from the 
gifted pen of Stanley Jones, the title of which is 
The Choice Before Us. Its pages are full of crisp, 
incisive, illuminating sentences which make it de- 
lightful reading; full also of that confidence in God 
and passion for men which have made the author 
a successful evangelist; full of that social sensitivity 
which has felt so keenly the woes and injustices 
of the present world, “man’s inhumanity to man 
which makes countless thousands mourn.” Like 
his book Christ’s Alternative to Communism, it 1s 
of genuine value because it is Stanley Jones, the 
idol of many hearts, who is bringing indictment 
against things as they are, and prodding Christian 
conscience about its social responsibilities. 

But in this book the author takes a passage out 
of the Book of Acts; “And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and of one soul: 
neither said any of them that ought of the things 
which he possessed was his own; but they had all 
things common. And with great power gave the 
apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus: and great grace was upon them all. Neither 


* Abingdon, 1937, 
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was there any among them that lacked: for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things that were sold, 
and laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and dis- 
tribution was made unto every man according as 
he had need,” ? and says: “There was the kingdom 
of God in miniature.” 

That appears to me to be an incomprehensible 
reading of history as it is an indefensible interpreta- 
tion of the kingdom of God. Those words describe 
a little group of people who misread the nature of 
events through which they were passing and the 
course of history of which they were an infinitesi- 
mal part. There they were in the midst of an em- 
pire which they believed would in a few days 
come to an end, as would all things mundane, be- 
fore the victorious return of the Son of Man from 
heaven to set up his everlasting kingdom. The way 
of life they adopted was chosen because of that mis- 
taken belief, and could be rationally chosen only 
if that belief were true. To call that way of life 
and its resulting moods and relationships “the king- 
dom of God in miniature” is to associate the king- 
dom of God quite too intimately with a demonstra- 
ted illusion and to reduce its sublimities to social 
insanities. 

Certainly that is no goal to strive for or pray 


Acts 4:32-35. 
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for, nor surrender everything to. If in any sense 
it was a paradise, it was a fool’s paradise. Whatever 
else the kingdom of God on earth or heaven may be, 
we may be sure it is not that. The kingdom of 
God has made its entrance ever and anon into 
human hearts, changing human life, softening 
human relationships, illuminating social strategies, 
making human beings here and there more human, 
more kind, more loving. But the kingdom of 
God has not even in miniature found itself in any 
order or society or group life. It is only the mis- 
reading or the sentimentalizing of human history 
which makes it so, surrounding some sector of the 
past, some brief association of well-meaning people, 
with a halo of wishful imagination. 

Along with that conviction has come another. 
We cannot produce the kingdom of God. Only 
the King can do that. The notion that we can bring 
in the kingdom has resulted in false social ideals and 
misdirected efforts. For if we are to bring in the 
kingdom, then the kingdom must be of such a nature 
that we can bring it in. Once men begin to think 
that, the kingdom reality begins to be depressed 
in their minds to the level of human ideals and 
human achievements; and as history so clearly 
shows, the outcome is merely a war upon some 
present social order, which if victorious, supplants 
that one human order with another human order. 
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Richard Niebuhr sagely suggests concerning some 
men of yesterday, “They seemed to believe that 
since the exercise of absolute power by the papal 
church was wrong, its exercise by the opponents of 
papacy was right. If the church had no claim to 
the supreme political power, did not this mean that 
kings had the right to claim that power? If the 
church was in error in maintaining complete ruler- 
ship over the economic life, did not this show that 
the economic man was entitled to rule himself? In 
place of the absolute claims of one relative institu- 
tion or person, other relative institutions and in- 
dividuals were to be made absolutes.” * Here his- 
tory is repeating itself this very day; and men 
devoted to the kingdom of God conceive of it in 
terms of republicanism or socialism or communism 
or co-operatives or ashrams, and so go astray both 
in their criticism of what is and their crusades in 
behalf of what ought to be. I find myself saying a 
hearty amen to Doctor Niebuhr’s affirmation that 
our conception of the kingdom of God must be 
infused with the idea of the sovereignty of God. 
Especially is that true if we are to be saved from 
inadequate judgments of the social order in which 
we live, and infertile activities in behalf of some 
order in which we hope to live. 


’ The Kingdom of God in America, Willett, Clark & Co. 
19375)ip. 29% 
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Again has come the conviction that though God 
must bring in the kingdom and the kingdom is of 
such nature that only God can usher it in, we can 
lay restraints upon the evils of the present order, 
and we must. 

The Quakers have set us a good example here. 
The coming kingdom they hailed as a manifestation 
of God’s majesty and love. But in the meantime 
they had to live in a world which was as yet alien 
to the kingdom. They did not refrain, therefore, 
from establishing police for the restraint of evil. 
It was not an easy adjustment for them, this adapta- 
tion of what they believed the kingdom of Christ 
within the heart to the necessities of mundane life. 
Sometimes they resorted to subterfuge, as when 
they purchased gunpowder for defense and called 
it grain. Sometimes when the situation became too 
hot for their conscience because of the conflict be- 
tween their perfectionism and the practical demands 
of the hour, they turned over the job to their un- 
christian neighbors. The Quakers often considered 
the exercise of police and political power to be 
“dirty” work. But they were sensible enough to 
know that they or someone else had to do it, or 
a still dirtier moral situation would develop.’ 

I do not see how we can improve upon that tech- 


“See Richard Niebuhr’s stimulating book, just quoted, for 
a very informative discussion of this important bit of history. 
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nique or escape those deductions. God must bring 
in the kingdom. We are not wise enough to con- 
ceive that kingdom, or powerful enough to com- 
mand it. But in the meantime we cannot let evil 
run amuck and completely destroy those human 
values which do survive even amid the ungodly 
and ungodlike practices and institutions of the 
present order. Our judgment of society must be 
made in the light of what we know about ultimate 
kingdom ideals. Our strategies must be conceived 
in the light of what is humanly possible until God 
in the fullness of time “rings out the old, rings in 
the new.” 

A fourth conviction is that we must act like 
men of the kingdom as far as in us lies. Stanley 
Jones is entirely sound when he says in his last 
chapter that our business 1s to receive the kingdom, 
demonstrate the kingdom, proclaim the kingdom. 

One must enter some exception, however, to 
Dr. Jones’s final exhortation to “legislate” the king- 
dom. In the last analysis that cannot be done. The 
kingdom of God is not a subject for legislation. 
It is the result of regeneration by the Spirit of God. 
The very idea of legislating it into existence not 
only assumes that we know what to legislate into 
existence, but that the compulsions of legislation 
are in harmony with the freedom of the sons of 
God or can assure conduct which can issue only 
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from God-born souls. It is true that Dr. Jones 
proposes democracy rather than dictatorship. “We 
would not capture power by a coup detat. 
Neither shall we wait until everybody is individual- 
ly converted to put it into operation. Putting it into 
operation would help in that conversion, for the 
social order brings almost decisive pressure upon 
individual choice.” ‘That whole paragraph seems 
to one man to be alien to the kingdom of God idea. 
“Capture power,” “put it into operation,” “almost 
decisive pressure” —that is the language of political 
reform, not of political regeneration; of politicians, 
not of prophets and preachers; of “blocs” and 
“cells,” not of evangelists of the gospel of the king- 
dom of God. In the restraint of evil men must 
legislate. But they will never “legislate the king- 
dom” or “put it into operation.” 

But, on the other hand, kingdom men will, as 
far as the limitations of life permit, act like kingdom 
men. When they vote, they will vote not as Re- 
publicans or as Democrats or as Socialists, but as 
sons of the kingdom. When they buy and sell, 
it will be not as economic men only, but as men of 
the kingdom. When they rule, they will not be 
lords and masters, but servants of the kingdom. 
When they are ruled, they will not be quarry 
slaves, but “doing the will of God from the heart.” 
They will demonstrate the kingdom and, demon- 
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strating, know better how to judge the current 
vogue in business, in politics, in finance or educa- 
tion, what can be done about it, and what they 
ought to do. 

Here Brunner is so much more realistic and I 
think more truly Christian than Barth. He recog- 
nizes certain orders through which God achieves 
his will. The state is one of those orders, and often 
is the divine agency for the achievement of divine- 
human ends. But the state is also human and like 
everything human is liable to corruption. Hence 
there are times when God-endowed men must 
resist the state in behalf of principles which the 
spirit of God has led them to recognize as God’s. 

With these convictions regnant in the mind, we 
turn to present social realities. As sons of the king- 
dom, have we any responsibility for them—not 
merely as citizens of the republic, interested in its 
continuance; not merely as humanitarians concerned 
with secular, temporal, and human values; but as 
citizens of the kingdom of God with an outlook 
upon eternity, with a new standard of values, with 
something, however little, of the mind of God? 
What about this society in which we live? 

First, | want to propose a standard of judgment. 
It is not a new one, although apparently often for- 
gotten or dismissed as irrevelant by the eager and 
sometimes unctuous critics of the status quo. To 
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some it will seem at first to be other-worldly, lack- 
ing in social pungency. But it is not irrelevant any 
more than God is irrelevant. It is not other-worldly 
in the sense that it has no bearing upon this world. 
It is a recognition that another world is necessary 
to restore the lost balance of this one. And it has 
a pungency which many critiques arising out of 
psychological and sociological disciplines can never 
attain. ‘This is the standard I propose—access to 
the kingdom of God. Anything which blocks 
men’s way to the kingdom is under condemnation. 
Anything which keeps that way open is not perfect, 
to be sure, but may be the best that can be expected 
in human situations. 

I recall first of all the words of Jesus: “But whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones which believe in 
me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea”; and, “Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go 
in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are enter- 
ing to go in. . . . . Ye compass sea and land to 
make one.proselyte. (s/o) Ye lade man: with 
burdens, grievous to be borne.” For Jesus the 
kingdom of God was the great value. Nothing 
worth while happened in the lives of men until 
and unless the kingdom, which had been revealed 
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in him and in him had begun a new era, had touched 
their lives. The great evil, whether it be an in- 
stitution or a law or an ordinance or a sermon or a 
social practice or a man, was that which blocked 
men’s way to the kingdom. 

When religion has been at its best, it has al- 
ways recognized that no social good was secure that 
did not root in lives that had been invested with 
the power and beauty of the kingdom of God. 
Richard Niebuhr summarizes in significant sen- 
tences those hours when men really saw the truth; 
“When Christians found themselves short of good 
works, of genuine love of their fellows . . . . they 
did not try to whip up their wills by admonitions, 
threats and promises. They sought to cleanse the 
fountains of life. In penitence and longing they 
turned to worship, to self-examination in the pres- 
ence of God, to contemplation of the cross of 
Christ: 2 

If we believe in the kingdom of God as Jesus 
believed in it, it is for us the great, the superlative, 
individual and social value. Man’s destiny is 
achieved only by the entrance of the kingdom of 
God into his heart. Nothing else can satisfy. 
Nothing else can fulfill his manhood. Nothing else 
is the guarantee of that social conduct which in turn 
secures those great cultural and humanitarian values 


*Op. cit., p. 118. 
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which are the essence of an enduring and worth- 
while civilization. The kingdom of God for men 
and in men—that is the great objective! 

It may seem a far cry from the supernaturalism 
of the kingdom of God idea to the current theolo- 
gical naturalism of our day. But strangely enough 
they are not far removed in their standards of judg- 
ment. Here is Professor H. N. Wieman writing in 
Christendom: “A man must search out what is dear- 
est to him in all the world, what he desires with the 
greatest passion of human desire, and hold it up 
against the blinding goodness of God until he sees 
that it is nothing at all except it pertains to God..... 
He must search out what he dreads most of all and 
hold it up against the goodness of God until he sees 
it is nothing at all except as it shuts a man away 
from God.” That is exactly what is proposed 
here as a criterion for the social as well as the more 
narrowly individual life of man. The “goodness 
of God” in so far as it is related to human life, and 
the kingdom of God are one and the same thing. 
The theistic naturalist may differ widely from his 
fellows in his conception of how the goodness of 
God is to be attained or received by the individual 
and by society; but his theism, if not his naturalism, 
binds him to God and God’s goodness as the su- 
preme goal and therefore the final test of all values, 
activities, habits, devices, laws, institutions. 
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I am not so excited if some men have a little less 
money or power or fame. Equalitarianism in these 
aspects of life is apparently no part of God’s scheme. 
Whether hereditary differences could profit by 
economic and political levelling is a serious question. 
Certainly there are other things of greater impor- 
tance than that every man should have as much 
money to spend or as much power at his command 
as every other man. 

Dr. A. J. Muste, after a temporary excursion into 
labor organizations, has returned to the church. 
In taking up his new work as pastor of Labor Tem- 
ple, New York, he said some things rather pertinent 
to our discussion: “The startling thing about the 
labor movement is that its underlying assumptions 
are similar to those of our individualistic and capi- 
talistic civilization at its worst. . . . . There is 
the same preoccupation with material abundance 
as the master key to all human problems, the same 
faith in the efficiency and the sufficiency of ex- 
ternal conditions or changes, the same indifference 
or contempt for the inner life of the soul... . 
the same subordination of cultural and spiritual 
life to economics, the same reliance upon power, 
domination, violence . . . . the same confining of 
man’s life exclusively to this world—the seculari- 
zation of all life.” 

I cite Mr. Muste as an apt illustration of the 
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awakening of men, immersed in social problems, to 
a recognition that it is not a little more or a little 
less of economic or political power which is the 
greatest moment. Nor is the bestowal or depriva- 
tion of that ‘more or less” a sufficient criterion of 
judgment. The only point at which I can become 
greatly excited is when “more or less” becomes a 
menace to that redemptive relation between man 
and God and that co-operative relationship between 
man and man which are envisaged in the kingdom of 


God. 


What is to be said of the present social order in 
the light of such a standard? In attempting an 
appraisal some cautions may be timely. 

First, the critic must be careful to distinguish 
between what is the inevitable result of the social 
system and what arises from the human nature 
which handles the system. 

Professor John R. Bellerby of the University of 
London in an exceedingly valuable book points to 
certain evils of which we are painfully aware— 
competitive display, class distinctions, false stand- 
ards of social obligations, gross inequalities of wealth 
and income—and then says clearly that the right 
of private property opens the way to these results, 
But he adds emphatically: “These abuses cannot 
be said to arise inevitably out of the right of private 
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property. It is only because private property is 
in the hands of a community of people who are 
for the most part stupid and arrogant that it gives 


these results. . . . . Right cannot in any circum- 
stance be a cause; at the most it is an open 
gate by, 4 Imorder to prevent the abuse of the 


opportunity, there are two possible ways of action. 
One is to close the gate, abolish the right. The 
other is to cure the motive of those who pass 
through, the real cause of the trouble. ... . The 
second method is the ideal if the opportunity is 
essentially worth preserving. . . . . The oppor- 
tunity afforded by the use of private property 
seems well worth being preserved.” ® 

Much is being said about the evils of competition, 
and they are many, involving both economic waste 
and personal bitterness. But again Professor Bell- 
erby points out that in ideal conditions “competition 
would be accepted in its true light merely as a 
means of sorting individuals into the position for 
which they are most suited and of securing the 
removal of the least efficient business units.” It 
is not competition as an instrument of social meas- 
urement, but competition as used by selfish men 
which is at fault. Again, the judgment falls on the 
motive which, as long as it is present, would wreck 


* The Contributive Society, Allenson & Co., London, 1935, 
pp. 56, 57. 
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equally a co-operative society or a socialist pro- 
gram, as Russia has discovered all too well. 

Our first caution, therefore, must be to make 
sure that we are not condemning a system for that 
for which the unregenerate heart itself is respon- 
sible. | 

Reckoning must be made, too, of the play of 
international forces upon national life. In fact, 
such is the interrelationship of nations and the 
interdependence of them that it does not seem that 
any kind of national organization in itself could 
produce those human results which we crave. 

Dr. Lionel Robbins in a recent thoughtful book 
argues cogently that national plans in the end are 
self defeating, and that only in a world where free 
trade makes it possible for each nation to produce 
that which it is most fitted to produce can any 
system of production and distribution supply more 
than a modicum of human needs. “Not capitalism, 
which rightly conditioned is a safeguard of liberty 
and progress, but nationalism, which tends to pov- 
erty and conflict, is the cause of our present distress. 
What the world needs is not the socialist revolution, 
which on any reasonable computation of the prob- 
abilities would only develop still further the con- 
tradictions of national separation, but the liberal 
reforms which would create a framework within 
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which these contradictions would not be permitted 
to emerge.’’ 7 

I cite him, not as proof that capitalism is all that 
it ought to be, or that socialism is all that it ought 
not to be, or even as a final coup de grace to tariffs, 
but rather as illustration of the fact that when men 
begin to deal with realities, they recognize that 
no nation liveth or dieth to itself; that what is wrong 
with American society is not simply American in 
its origin, but cosmopolitan; that capitalism or 
socialism, either one and anywhere, will be thrown 
out of gear by the international situation where 
tariff barriers and the inaccessibility of raw mate- 
rials and the non-availability of markets, as well as 
differences of technical equipment and native abil- 
ity, make it an impossibility for any nation to give 
its best in return for the best which other nations 
can produce. I used to be very impatient with Mr. 
Hoover because it seemed to me that he attempted 
to draw the red herring of international conditions 
across the trail of those who were trying to ferret 
out and remove evils in our own economic and 
social structure. I still think that he was blind to 
certain conditions at home which cried for a rem- 
edy, but I must confess, too, that I was blind to 
certain elements in the situation in a closely knit 


" Economic Planning and Internation Order, Macmillan, 1937, 
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world and that my own blindness perverted my 
social judgment. 

The critic must reckon, too, with certain social 
inevitabilities. Because men have different apti- 
tudes, some men will produce bricks and others 
clothes and others food. Each can have what he 
needs and what he does not produce only as he 
can exchange what he does produce for what some- 
one else produces, Such exchange demands money 
or its equivalent, unless we are to be limited to 
bunglesome barter. It also demands a price system, 
for there is no other way of telling how much of 
one man’s product is worth so much of another’s. 
Since some organization is imperative, when a huge 
population is involved, and since some men have 
longer vision than others, some must be employers 
and some employed. So we have the wage system 
and competition for jobs and competition in mar- 
kets and the conflict of interest between employer 
and employee, between seller and buyer, and profits 
and the accumulation of property. 

All this is commonplace to the economist, to 
be sure; but it is often forgotten by critics of the 
social order and by lovers of humanity who see 
the human suffering enmeshed in all these economic 
habits and devices. Some seem to think that classes 
could be wiped out by legislative fiat, that money 
could be dispensed with as a clog upon the wheels 
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of barter, and then every man could somehow pro- 
duce according to his ability and receive according 
to his needs. As if some kind of political magic 
could dispense with the division of labor and with 
the necessity of having employer and employee or 
manager and managed! As if with the end of that 
fundamental rift there would be an end of the 
extremes of poverty and wealth, of ruler and ruled, 
and a classless society would emerge! 

It is to be hoped in the days that are to be that 
whatever division of labor is demanded, the dignity 
of all labor will be recognized; that money will be 
a medium of exchange and not a mark of nobility 
nor a means of mastery over others; that the price 
system will more adequately represent the values 
of goods and services and less completely symbolize 
and implement the vices of greed and cunning; 
that competition shall be an instrument of measure- 
ment and not a weapon of destruction; that the 
clash of interests shall be restrained within the 
larger good of all and shall be softened by the 
birth of other-regarding interests. But some of 
us cannot envisage a civilized society where the 
division of labor and money and the price system 
and competition will not exist. 

I hope no one will conclude that I am satisfied 
with our American economy. If the Homeric gods 
were still sitting in the heavens they would rock 
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with many a gale of sardonic laughter at the spec- 
tacle which American life offers. Could there be 
anything more ironic than a situation where people 
are afraid of hunger because there is too much food, 
afraid of cold because there too much coal, afraid 
of nakedness because there is too much cotton land 
and too vigorous a wool industry? Really it is 
all as comic, though terribly tragic, as the antics 
of a blindfolded man fumbling and stumbling 
through a room full of treasures which his unneces- 
sary blinders prevent him from discovering and 
using. 

And we just do not dare live the simple life, for 
our economy has to have consumers! We cannot, 
though we pine for the privilege, sit down with a 
jug of water and a loaf of bread and a pile of 
good books; for in so doing we are blaspheming the 
ideal of “a high standard of living” and contributing 
to stagnation in industry. So we must buy food 
we would be better off without, and clothes we 
cannot take time to wear, and houses bigger than 
we can afford to keep clean, and cars which impov- 
erish our library, and toys which deny the leisure 
which book lovers crave, and cosmetics which only 
turn us into reproductions of painted savages with- 
out any of the compensations which an honest-to- 
goodness Indian enjoyed—all in order to contribute 
our share toward the multiplication of consumers 
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whose harried buying will enable a bewildered in- 
dustry to keep its machines running and furnish 
employment for still other potential consumers 
whose consumption will prolong the life of other 
industries, and so on. 

Like fabled Tantalus, we are up to our chins in 
water and yet thirsty. The resources for the good 
life almost crowd us off the map; but all we seem to 
be able to do with them is to make them the menace 
to, and not the means of, achieving the general wel- 
fare. We want our factories to run, else there will 
be no wages and no dividends. But we are also 
afraid for our factories to run lest they flood the 
market and there be stagnation and again no wages 
and no dividends. We have a Department of 
Agriculture that tells farmers how to make their 
soil produce more abundant crops, but also bribes 
the same farmers to plow under the crops which 
the fertilized soil is so ready to produce. Out here 
in California we toil arduously to grow oranges, 
protect them against the frosts which occasionally 
(page Florida) assail our groves. We get ready 
for the market “‘sunkist” sweetness, fit drink for the 
gods; and then we gather it by the truck loads and 
dump it into the arroyo, pour on kerosene, and burn 
it so that not even 7an can taste the nourishing 
nectar. If there could be anything more damning 
than the paradoxes of contemporary American 
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economy, one would like to be told about it. It 
would be such a relief to know that there are other 
fools besides ourselves! 

So there is here no complacence, or a belief that 
what is can be baptized in the name of Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit and received into membership 
in a Christian society. Much that is fails absolutely 
under the test we have proposed—access to the king- 
dom of God. Much that is not only does not pro- 
vide such access, but makes it practically impossible 
for men and women and children to repent and 
receive the kingdom into their hearts. Much that 
is nullifies our purpose to live like sons of the 
kingdom. 

I have said that I am not greatly exercised over 
a little more or a little less. But I should be the 
blindest of the blind if I did not realize that when 
the more becomes very much more or the less 
very much less, when there are such extremes of 
wealth and poverty as are portrayed in America’s 
Sixty Families, on the one hand, and in You Have 
Seen Their Faces on the other, then the kingdom 
of God has little chance at men’s lives. 

Jesus recognized the first, and over and over again 
sounded his warning, “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter the kingdom of God. .... It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
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dom of God.” Exegesis has tried with a sophistry 
that would do credit to a shyster lawyer to get rid 
of the implication of that latter sentence. Lamssa 
in his Aramaic gospel makes it read “rope” instead 
of “camel,” because the Aramaic word “gimla” 
means either rope or camel. It is doubtful if that 
translation will bear investigation. The expression 
is an hyperbole, to be sure, but it is an hyperbole 
which does not exaggerate to the exclusion of truth 
itself. It only arrests the mind before a truth which 
otherwise might blindly be passed by. 

Jesus was not so fearful of poverty. But again 
we must use our historical sense and recognize that 
the poverty which Jesus saw about him was not 
the grinding poverty of the sharecropper whose 
average income for a whole year for a whole family 
is only $220.90. It was not the obliterating poverty 
of onion farmers in my native state of Ohio who 
received only nine to twelve cents an hour and 
consequently were compelled to live on charity or 
descend to petty thievery, it being hard to say 
which is more destructive to manhood and woman- 
hood. Jesus, the kingdom’s herald, knew the im- 
portance of bread and listed that as one of the things 
for which men might pray as they prayed for the 
coming of the kingdom itself. Much of the poverty 
we have seen here in America is a poverty so bitter 
that it has no assurance even of bread. Judgments 
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on such American situations are not far-fetched 
and irrational. 

In the light of kingdom standards, one of two 
things is true; for example: either the workers on 
onion farms are not being paid enough, owners and 
middle men taking too much of the ultimate price 
paid by the consumer; or the consumer is not paying 
enough for the onions to reward suitably all in- 
volved in growing and shipping and marketing 
them. I cannot understand why the whole world 
should need as many onions as are raised in Hardin 
County, Ohio. But if they do, they should reward 
producers with a price which would make it pos- 
sible for the producers to live by production, elim- 
inating of course unnecessary waste and inefficiency. 
That seems a simple enough demand upon industry 
in the shop or on the land anywhere. But the 
very nervousness which is exhibited in some quarters 
when a living wage is discussed indicates clearly 
enough that industry is at present not Christian in 
its attitude to poverty among its toilers. 

The poverty that denies bread is a poverty that 
defies the kingdom of God, makes impossible its 
access to the hearts of men. Sons of the kingdom 
may be sure that when they pronounce judgment 
upon such failure and seek to end it, they are pro- 
nouncing the judgments of God and are assuming 
a task which loyalty to the kingdom demands. No 
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real Christian can be content with a social organi- 
zation in which poverty exists on a large scale, or 
where men and women who are willing to earn 
bread by the sweat of their brow are refused the 
opportunity to earn it, either because there is no 
work for them or because their work is not amply 
rewarded. ‘That discontent is not the child of any 
silly Utopianism on the one hand, or sillier senti- 
mentalism on the other, but is the result of a right- 
eous anger at a situation which keeps men from 
the kingdom of God, because the simple require- 
ment of bread has no opportunity of fulfillment. 

Our standard of judgment condemns unequiv- 
ocally a situation in which power, economic, social, 
or political, is possessed and used in such a fashion 
as to deny the kingdom of God its access to the 
souls of men. 

Of course Hitlerism is judged because it inter- 
poses between the soul and God its ungodly doc- 
trine of hatred for the Jew, its worship of the 
Nordic myth, its totalitarian state which by unre- 
strained power throttles conscience and stifles the 
soul. It requires no stretch of the imagination to pic- 
ture Jesus hurling his anathemas now, as long ago: 
“Woe unto you, Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, Rosen- 
burg! You will not enter the kingdom of God 
yourself; neither will you permit those who are 
entering to go in.” Of course Communism is 
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judged too, because of its blatant atheism, its efforts 
to eradicate all faith from the human heart, its 
denial of those liberties of mind and conscience 
which are essential to the kingdom. 

But let us not forget that there are similar abuses 
of power here at home. Economic power is used 
here to evoke racial and class hatreds, and nothing 
more surely shuts God out of the life than hate. 
Economic power is used to corrupt taste, to de- 
bauch morals, to arouse instincts, to make men 
less than men, because as animals they are more 
easily the prey of those who profit on lust. Eco- 
nomic power is used to disseminate error via propa- 
ganda, and there are errors that effectually estop 
the kingdom of truth in its approach to human 
mind. Economic power is used to defeat justice in 
courts and in the industrial struggle; and where 
justice 1s defeated, the kingdom of God is hindered 
if not halted. All use of power to thwart our civil 
liberties—freedom of speech, of press, of assem- 
blage, of conscience—stands condemned as a block- 
ade of the kingdom of God, which is thus baffled 
in its approach to imprisoned minds. 

Economic power is used to make veritable slaves 
of men: it does not merely reduce them to depend- 
ence on the whim of another for a job or tie them 
to the land so that they cannot escape; it begets a 
slave mentality by reason of the exercise of an 
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economic autocracy which makes mockery of poli- 
tical democracy; it denies men a right to discuss or 
participate in decisions or policies which affect their 
lives more profoundly than the election of this 
man or that party to political office. And slave 
mentality is tough material for the kingdom of God 
to work with. 

Anarchy, a society without power, where no one 
commands and no one obeys is a madman’s dream. 
Nor do I think that the time is very near when the 
potential power of men will be equalized. Some 
men must lead and some men must follow. Some 
must be kings, men who can; others must be toilers, 
men who will. It is not the possession of power, 
but man’s use of power that falls under the judg- 
ment of the kingdom of God. Any use of power, 
small or great, economic, political, social, that 
throws a stumbling block in the path of even one 
child is condemned. 


Our standard is very pertinent to the whole mat- 
ter of work. Excessive work under driving task- 
masters, such as is involved in unconscionably long 
hours under the “stretch” system, or under some 
so-called efficiency techniques, results in exhaus- 
tions which deny men any access to the cultural 
heritage of the race or even to spiritual adventure. 
How can a man illumine his conscience and fortify 
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his faith by a study of Scriptures and great religious 
books, or by that wrestle of spirit which real prayer 
demands, when his body is weary or so depleted 
by work and working conditions that he falls asleep 
when he sits down after dinner, or can keep awake 
only by the excitement of a movie or a prize fight? 

Lack of work is equally fatal, not merely be- 
cause it denies men bread, but because even if their 
bread be provided by charity or by social insurance, 
the resulting parasitism among those who accept 
or the loss of self-respect among those who rebel, 
is devastating. How hardly shall they that have 
nothing but leisure, whether they be rich or poor, 
enter the kingdom of God! 

There was a great deal of romanticism in the lines 


of Henry van Dyke in “The Gospel of Labor”: 


“Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, 

But the blessing of earth is toil.” 
Perhaps that is an excessive apotheosis of terres- 
trial work and celestial ease! If heaven is nothing 
but rest, some of us do not want to go there. We 
prefer some realm where there is “hard work to do 
and loads to lift,” to a condition of sticky and 
everlasting desuetude. But behind all the roman- 
ticism of those lines is a lurking realism about work: 


“The Lord of love came down from above 
To dwell with the men who work.” 
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There is a relationship between useful activity and 
the mauguration and continuance of the kingdom 
of God in any individual life that cannot be over- 
looked. A social order, which for years can do 
no better than leave jobless ten to thirteen million 
people, is under the judgment of the kingdom of 
God as hopelessly inefficient and horribly destruc- 
tive. 

Doomed, too, is the situation which encourages 
shoddy work. In a system which lives by sales, 
articles must not wear too well. A car or a shoe 
or a coat that lasts more than a year in good con- 
dition prevents the sale of another next year. The 
temptation is great to see that no such catastrophe 
of durability takes place. Workmanship and 
materials suffer under the temptation. Every buyer 
knows that. But what we have not known or 
recognized always is the assault upon the moral fiber 
of the worker who is encouraged to do shoddy 
work on shoddy material. It is a species of dis- 
honesty, and dishonesty excludes divinity from any 
life. 

Wasteful work undoubtedly wrecks kingdom 
purposes in the life. Imagine if you can the devas- 
tation in the soul of the man whose working hours 
are devoted to the manufacture of lipstick! If 
you have read Cronin’s Citadel, you will remember 
the struggle in the heart of the young doctor when 
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confronted by the practice of fellow physicians 
who were making money by prescribing sugar 
water and bread pills to wealthy hypochondriacs for 
ills which did not exist except in their own imagina- 
tion. You remember, too, the disintegration that 
went on in his soul as he finally succumbed to the 
lure of easy money and wrote prescriptions which 
had no value beyond the fees with which they 
were rewarded. That same disintegration takes 
place anywhere where men consciously employ 
energies in enterprises whose very separation from 
any individual or social utility affronts their sense 
of honor and their integrity. 

And, of course, war stands a culprit without a 
plea before the ideals of the kingdom of God. Even 
where men accept war as the lesser of two evils 
confronting a nation, they know what war means, 
its irreverence for life, its rape of virtue, its assassina- 
tion of truth, its blasphemy of love. The very 
entrance of Mars upon any international scene 
means the flight of the angels. By it doors are 
shut in the lives of millions against the kingdom of 
God. Everybody knows that who knows any- 
thing that is worth knowing. If ever war is a 
necessity, it is the grimmest of the grim necessities 
that confront a people. It is the antechamber of 
hell. If it ever can be justified, it is only because 
it seems to keep a generation out of that hell itself 
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in which everything of value perishes forever. 

But by the same judgment everything which leads 
to war is under the indictment of the kingdom of 
God—arrogant and divisive nationalism, dreams of 
racial grandeur, passion for power, that national 
selfishness which denies under-privileged nations 
access to raw materials and markets. The having 
which refuses to share is the prelude to destruction 
which leaves nothing to share. 

The recognition of the real character of the king- 
dom of God as something godlike rather than 
human, something given rather than won, some- 
thing having its home in individual souls rather 
than in institutions or laws, does not mean individ- 
ual antinomianism or social complacency. Rather 
is it stimulus to moral discernment and _ social 
criticism. Rather does it set up in the midst of 
society a judgment seat before which men and 
nations come, and parts them left and right, as 
inexorably as the fabled judgment seat of the apoc- 
alypse, and more discriminatingly than they are 
separated even by the standards of the most intelli- 
gent and refined humanism. 
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THE BVANGEL;‘OF LOVE 


Tue CuRISTIAN EVANGEL IS A LOVE STORY. 

Christian evangelists have sometimes dealt in lib- 
eral quantities of hell-fire and brimstone. The at- 
mosphere of the pulpit has at times been sulphurous. 
The word to which congregations have listened has 
not seldom been a thunderous word. Preachers 
have denounced and scolded and occasionally 
whined. Emily Dickinson’s whimsical description 
of one preacher—“the subject of perdition seemed 
to please him somehow”—would fit them perfectly. 

During a lull in one sermon, a little lad who had 
listened with growing amazement to the rising tones 
emanating from the man behind the pulpit, turned 
to his mother with the excited comment: ‘The 
preacher is getting mad, isn’t he?” It has not al- 
ways been clear whether the preacher had had a 
punctured tire on the way to the church, or a punc- 
tured ego after his arrival. But there was no doubt 
in the listeners’ minds that the ministerial tempera- 
ture was up. 
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The gospel chariot has sometimes been turned 
into a war tank lumbering through the trenches of 
a theological No Man’s Land, battering down argu- 
mentative barbed wire and apparently more con- 
cerned in annihilation than salvation. Audiences 
felt that they were being visited, not by companies 
of angels and celestial song, but by air squadrons 
and celestial wrath. 

Often enough these wielders of fire and lightning 
were eager to save. Often enough they had a 
vision of the sinfulness of sin and a insight into 
inexorable moral law and inevitable divine judg- 
ment. But often, too, they failed just at the point 
where the Christian evangel is unique, where “all’s 
law, yet all’s love.” ‘Their hells were kindled by 
wrath instead of mercy. Their thunders were the 
voice of offended majesty, rather than the warnings 
of anxious and fatherly compassion. ‘Their as- 
saults were belligerent rather than benevolent. 
They were religious militarists instead of militant 
redeemers. They seemed to know more about 
swords than about the cross. They were religious 
cavalry men rather than representatives of Calvary. 
In so far as that was true of any of them or is true 
of any of us, they were and we are failures. 

The Christian evangel is not a philippic, but a 
passion; not a blustering system of ethics, but a 
blessed love story. Its theme is God’s long and 
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patient and costly and death-accepting love for 
the race, and God’s eager and persistent and never- 
failing love for the individual. Whenever it. is 
truly uttered, it shi one ae “God loathes your 
sin, but loves you.” 


The evangel of love is often a difficult one to 
utter convincingly to the best people in the con- 
eregation, the intellectually alert and morally sensi- 
tive. 


The intellectually alert are slow to accept any 
dogma or any demonstration. Their broader men- 
tal experience has long since taught them that there 
are two sides to every question. When any argu- 
ment is presented, they may admit its cogency; but 
at the same time they are quite sure that there is 
some logical “nigger in the wood-pile” whose pres- 
ence makes all the difference, and they are non- 
committal while they begin to play the dialectic 
detective. They are persuaded that life is very 
complex and that no simple affirmation about God 
or man expresses reality. “There are few blacks or 
whites in their appraisal. Everything is gray; every 
black has some white in it and every white some 
black. ‘There are no saints and no sinners in heaven 
or earth or hell; only some men who are better 
than others and some who are worse. There is no 
absolute truth or error available to men; rather 
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truth tinged with error, or error relieved by gleams 
of truth. 

The intellectual is more sure of himself than is 
the non-intellectual—and less sure about everything 
else. He is a strange mixture of conceit and caution. 
He is confident that he knows what he knows, but 
finds it hard to believe that anybody else knows 
what he claims to know. So, because of his own 
experience in the complexities of life and his ever- 
present doubt concerning other men’s opinions, he 
is dificult to himself and to all who try to lead 
him to decision. 

I have no quarrel with the intellectual. I crave 
him for the church and the kingdom. But anyone 
dealing with him must recognize that he is inclined 
to a skepticism which makes discussion inevitable. 
In his presence preaching must be more than procla- 
mation. It must be a marshalling of evidence and a 
march toward reasonable conclusions. 

When one attempts to declare the love of God 
to an intellectual, he immediately is aware of evi- 
dence on the other side. “Innocence wronged and 
happiness turned to mockery; righteousness am- 
bushed . . . . pain pitiless and indiscriminating, 
vice flaunting its gauds, evil snorting and trium- 
phant, and at the end the icy indifference of a 
death that stretches good and bad alike in a kind of 
ghastly brotherhood upon the chill, dank slab of the 
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Great Morgue,” 1—such is the picture drawn by one 
artist of words in a moment of realism. If God 
made the world, he made a very cruel one in which 
human life seems to be regarded with the noncha- 
lance with which a boy tosses a bubble into the air, 
pricks it with a malicious finger, and shouts in glee 
as it vanishes into nothingness. Earthquakes destroy 
half a million lives in a moment of. time. Floods 
in the Yangtze Valley drown a million in their 
muddy turbulence. An island in the Pacific dis- 
appears, carrying all its inhabitants down into the 
deep. Is it any wonder that a Gifford lecturer asks: 
“Would these things be if the King of the universe 
were our friend?” 

While we are listening to him, we might as well 
let him tell us what else he sees, for others have 
seen it and are seeing it and must have it answered 
before they can listen to any talk about the love 
of God. He turns from nature to man and sees 
“human puppets dancing to ancestral tunes, draw- 
ing after us the whole history of our family and 
race, of our animal inheritance.” He sees us as 
machines, moved by the coiled springs of primitive 
impulses, loves, hates, fears, jealousies. He peers 
into the subconscious mind, ‘“‘a haunt of darkness 
where dwells an obscure brood of obsessions, re- 


*God and Man’s Destiny, by H. B. Alexander, Oxford, 
1936, p. 73. 
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pressions, conflicts, phobias.” He calls us victims 
of little things known as glands, whose disorder 
leads not only to sickness, but to crime, “eternal 
damnation following upon some deficiency in iodine 
or phosphorus.” With relentless eye he looks still 
further and discovers within man “immortal long- 
ings in the ephemeral being of an hour”; “passions 
never to be gratified, for knowledge never to be 
attained, for understanding never to be fulfilled”; 
and, cruelest touch of all, “imagination, a fatal 
dowry, since it enables him to contrast his true lot 
with a better, the poverty of his possessions with the 
abundance of his craving.” Finally, he turns to the 
historical scene, where he sees an Ivan the Terrible 
murdering whole millions to gratify his whims, in 
one day consigning to slaughter five thousand of 
his own subjects with every species of malignant 
cruelty, “employing beasts, misnamed men, to drive 
their fellow-creatures into lakes, into boiling caul- 
drons, flaying and tormenting so that the human 
heart faints at the human agony wrought” by this 
one man. And again comes the question—this time 
like a sharp knife inserted into the heart of faith 
and given a deadly twist—“‘How came God or na- 
ture to invest this Satan with imperial power?” ? 
But we desist lest our emotions be so over- 


“The Human Situation, by W. M. Dixon, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1937, pp. 44, 86, 94, et.al. 
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whelming that our reason cannot work. It is no 
new story or old one. Every intelligent person 
has read its chapters, aye, has watched its terrible 
drama played again and again. Pitiless floods, 
merciless earthquakes, children cursed by heredity, 
ourselves struggling against poisons in the blood, 
wrestling with the untellable ache of longings not 
to be fulfilled—a Lenin, and a Hitler, and a Mussolini 
playing havoc with the innocent, raping human 
minds by millions, threatening a world with their 
follies and their cruelties! Where is God all the 
while? And where the evidences of love? 

scarcely less difficult is it to convince the morally 
sensitive that God loves them. They are often 
persuaded that love is the very essence of God, 
that God is love. They can believe that he loves 
the lovable. But they ask, how can God love 
me? 

They really provide a delightful antithesis in 
every congregation to those who have such good 
opinion of themselves that they do not see how 
God could help loving them, and who, when the 
preacher talks to them about the Divine Lover, are 
no more thrilled by it than they would be by the 
announcement that the tailor approves of their 
summer clothes or the beautician their coiffure and 
their complexion. What else is there to do with 
the sartorial or tonsorial or moral excellence they 
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believe themselves always to incarnate? ‘They re- 
mind one of that American novelist who said of 
Jesus, he was sure that they (the novelist and Jesus) 
would get on well together. All of which means 
that the American novelist did not know either 
himself or Jesus very well. If he had, he would 
have known that a contact between the real self 
and the real Jesus would have made him aware of 
a contrast which demanded repentance on his part 
and infinite pity on the part of Jesus ere they could 
travel very far together. 

Only moral self-ignorance can presume that it 
has a claim upon God’s appreciation. Let it be 
admitted that there is much of that in our own time. 
Inside the church and out are many who seem to 
feel that God is under debt to them for what they 
have made of themselves or what they have done 
with life. Tell them that God loves them, and 
their attitude is that of the American youth to an 
announcement of the obvious, “So what?” 

But there are morally sensitive people in every 
community, too. Thank God for that! They are 
the salt of earth and the pride of heaven. They 
know the moral reality of their own lives; and they 
measure themselves, not by other people, but by 
God’s absolutes—honesty, purity, love. Often they 
are not such as the world calls sinners or the church 
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industrious, socially acceptable and humanly very 
useful. They are the backbone of industry and 
agriculture, the school and the state. 

Yet they are conscious of moral failure. They 
read all too well the story of their own hearts. 
They know that though their bodies are celibate, 
their imaginations are not; though their habits are 
exemplary, their motives are selfish; though they 
serve their fellows, their service is tainted with 
prudence and worldly wisdom. ‘They know that 
power and pelf, security and serenity bulk too 
largely in their strategies. ‘They know they do 
not love their neighbors as themselves. ‘They do 
not seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness. [he Master has passed by, naked and 
they have not clothed him, hungry and they have 
not fed him. They have heard that he was in 
prison, and they have not gone to share his ostra- 
cism. ‘They accept Jesus as the revelation of God’s 
life on the human scene, and they know their own 
lives cannot match it. They have not challenged 
their city as he challenged Jerusalem; have not 
overturned the tables of the thieves as he did the 
money-changers’ in the temple; have not risked los- 
ing caste for truth’s sake; have not marched to any 
cross for love’s sake. 

Out in Kansas a preacher stood by an open grave 
in the sympathetic performance of the last rites | 
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over the body of one of his parishioners. It was 
a raw winter day, and the wind howled through 
the cemetery, unchecked by the few headstones 
which tottered here and there. The preacher 
shivered. One of his flock saw his blue lips and 
quivering form, and said, “Pll bet he has given his 
overcoat to someone else. He is like that.” A 
tribute whose beauty belongs among the noblest 
wreaths ever woven by loving lips and placed on 
saint’s or hero’s brow! 

Once in a while things like that happen. We 
know they ought to happen oftener. ‘That is what 
love does when it begins to rise toward that other 
love which long ago took a Man out to Calvary that 
there he might uncover his soul to the blasts of 
evil and finally win for us eternal shelter from sin’s 
desperate winter. The morally sensitive over and 
over feel impulses toward such self-giving, but, 
alas, know that they falter and finally refuse. And 
they wonder how divine love could love such love- 
lessness on their part. The people who know 
themselves best, who know most surely God’s de- 
mands upon them, who indulge least in rationaliza- 
tion about themselves or about God, are those who 
find it hardest to believe that God can love them. 
There is so much about their lives which the 
world takes for granted or even praises, but which 
their own quickened conscience despises. 
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Even on our human levels, cleanliness to the 
man on the street is one thing, to a surgeon in the 
operating room quite another. The surgeon finds 
germs of suppuration and death where the ordi- 
nary citizen is totally unaware of their presence. 
Even on the human level the philosophic mind reads 
a paragraph from the editorial column of the daily 
paper and finds it the abode of half truth, contra- 
diction, inadequate premise, illogical reasoning, 
false conclusions. Even on the human level the 
master critic gazes at the canvas which the mul- 
titude admires; and, though judges have awarded 
it the prize, he turns away. I heard Cortissoz heap 
scorn upon a picture upon which a learned com- 
mittee had bestowed its choicest award at the In- 
ternational Art Exhibit. Measured by canons of 
beauty, that painting, he said, was a daub. Even 
on our human level in the exalted consciousness of 
those whom we recognize as wisest and best, there 
appear capacities for judgment which relegate to 
the rubbish heap of error and ugliness much that 
we call truth and beauty. 

Consequently, they who are serious about life 
wonder what our truth and our beauty and our 
goodness seem to him who is absolute truth and 
beauty and goodness. Knowing that God must, 
of course, make allowance for the limitations of 
our dust, they know too, if they know anything, 
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that those limitations do not account for all that 
they think, feel, say, or do. Every hour of every 
day they have intimations of beauty they do not 
weave into a fabric of life, insights into truth from 
which they turn away to some idol of popular 
opinions, inner promptings to goodness which they 
let go by because difficult, the contradiction of de- 
sire, the defiance of some convention of their set. 
So at the end of every day before that little judg- 
ment seat which night and wakefulness set up in 
their bedrooms, they know they stand condemned 
as wasters of intimations and insights and impulses 
which are the choicest treasure heaven has let down 
into their life, as derelicts of opportunity, as de- 
niers of themselves and God. Maybe God has pa- 
tience with them, although often they lose patience 
with themselves. But surely he cannot love them 
—that is beyond the realm of possibility. 


Yet these are two groups of people who need to 
be sure of the love of God more than they need 
any other thing that can happen to them. 

The intellectual needs it because nothing can 
ever bring order and integrity into his universe, 
faith in its meaning and purpose, conviction con- 
cerning the majesty of life, unless he can be led to 
believe that at the center of it all is divine love 
and a divine Lover. 
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The conviction of a divine sovereign does not 
help very much. If God be sovereign, if every- 
thing that is or happens is directly attributable to 
his will, if earthquake and flood and disease and 
war and all the cruelty and carelessness of the world 
are of his ordering, then it requires something which 
the intelligent man does not possess to worship or 
to tolerate such a God, or to believe that the uni- 
verse is anything but a madhouse and its sovereign 
anything but a monster. The intellectual perhaps 
may find glory in sitting in judgment on such a 
chaos, in setting some rationality of his own in 
the midst of such madness, in hurling a heroic de- 
flance at its evident purpose to crush him sooner 
or later, in creating for a brief moment an area 
of light and song in spite of surrounding tragedy 
and the inevitable curtain and ultimate extinction. 
But it would be the glory of defiance not of trust, 
the glory of the stout heart in the presence of 
heartlessness, the triumph of grim gayety even 
while the wheels of the Juggernaut are ready to 
ride him into nameless dust. 

But if instead of a sovereign God, we have a 
suffering God, a God who in the midst of it all sees 
it all, knows evil to be evil and not good and hates 
it; and because he loves us, suffers with us, suffers 
not merely what each one of us suffers, but what all 
of us suffer; and by his suffering, persistent, cease- 
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less, intelligent love is seeking ever to create order 
out of chaos, to defeat evil with good, to save our 
souls in spite of our own and other men’s sins and 
mistakes, to bring us at last out of this welter of mis- 
ery and frustration and ruin to some eternal com- 
radeship with beauty and goodness and himself— 
if God is not a ruler responsible for all this, but a 
Lover fighting it all for the sake of us whom he 
loves, then intelligence can love him and love life 
and find a meaning in the midst of madness. 

In the World War there were officers who were 
“dugout kings,” who stayed in the security of 
bomb-proof shelters and sent men out to face 
the horrors of the front line, to have their flesh 
riddled with shrapnel, to die. But there were 
others like Donald Hankey’s beloved Captain. He 
went into the line himself and cowered alongside 
his men while death rode overhead. He took every 
_ risk his men took in the presence of war’s unutter- 
able hell. He became their comrade, their courage, 
their inspiration. After he died on the field of 
honor he remained their glorious memory. His 
smile and his spirit hovered over marsh and trench, 
summoning them to quit themselves like men. If 
God be a “dugout king,” logic cannot defend him 
nor reasonings make the universe reasonable. But 
if he is our Comrade of the line, the Captain of our 
salvation, the Partner of our sorrows, the Lover 
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of our souls, our Fellow-sufferer, then intelligence 
can worship him and find the meaning which gives 
to life, not Bertrand Russell’s “firm foundation of 
unyielding despair,” but Paul’s confidence, “I know 
whom I have believed.” | 

The morally sensitive need the persuasion that 
God is love. Otherwise their very sensitiveness, 
which sets them apart in a rare nobility from the 
conceited and complacent and comfortable, will 
fill them with despair. 

No better illustration of that can be found than 
the experience of John Wesley, a precisionist in 
conduct, a seeker after perfection, disciplining him- 
self morally until the club which he and others 
like him formed to promote moral and spiritual 
growth was nicknamed the Holy Club and its 
members were dubbed Methodists. Yet because 
of his consciousness of failure Mr. Wesley was in 
utter despair until the day when the assurance of 
God’s love for him transformed despair into peace 
and renewed dedication. Elsie Harrison has given 
us a not unfaithful but correct summary: “With 
his taut little frame unbraced and his heart quite 
empty, the love of God came in like a flood. He 
knew and felt deep down in his being that his sins, 
which were many, were all forgiven. There was 
a sin of pride, a sin of fear, and well he knew that 
other hateful sin against love. .... Now the love 
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of God had come in to purify and cover every 
spot of unkindness in the soul of the sinner.” ? And 
John Wesley became a different man. 

One of Sam Jones’ stories was of a man in 
Georgia penitent over his sins, but also in despair 
about them. The preacher was trying to encour- 
age him to believe in God’s love and forgiveness, 
but could not make the prodigal feel that the love 
of God included him. “If you could see your 
name, James B. Green, written upon the Lamb’s 
Book of Life, would you believe?” 

‘No sir, there are other people in the world 
with my name.” 

“Well, if you saw James B. Green, of Scriven 
County, Georgia, would you believe it was you 
then?” 

“There may have been other people of my name 
in my county before I was born.” 

“If you saw your name and the year 1867, would 
you believe?” | 

“It may be there is somebody in this county 
now with my name.” 

“Now, my friend, God Almighty saw all these 
worries and doubts, and he just put it into one 
word, and said ‘Whosoever.’ ”’ 

And the distressed man leaped to his feet and 
shouted for joy “Thank God, I know that means 


* Son to Susanna, Cokesbury Press, 1938, pp. 199-200. 
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me!” It is awfully hard to believe that God loves 
me, The better I am, the harder it is to believe! 
But once a man does come to believe it, it is a life- 
changing experience. 

Reams of argument and illustration could not 
make more real what I want to say. When ethical 
high-mindedness and rigid self-scrutiny discover 
that love is on the judgment seat of heaven, what 
would otherwise be the occasion for only remorse 
and despair becomes the stimulus of repentance and 
regeneration. Conscience, the tormentor, is quick- 
ened, but also robbed of its sting and turned into 
a challenge. The will which is paralyzed by its 
own failures is given a new lease of life and a new 
elixir of righteous action. The heart which is 
cowed and affrighted is suffused with fresh courage 
and warmed with a glowing love which is the prom- 
ise of new motive power and the assurance of new 
adventures in holiness. 


It is not easy to talk about the love of God these 
days. Events seem to belie it. History has ap- 
parently set up a chair of atheism in the univer- 
sity of life and is bent upon teaching her pupils 
that there is no love at the heart of things. For half 
a dozen ‘years we have watched the retreat of the 
human before the steady advance of the brute. 
Ethiopia, China, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
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one by one have been tossed into the ravenous 
maw of the dragon. The death of half a dozen men, 
whom every one of us could name, would have 
altered the whole course of European and 
Asiatic and African history. But God lets them 
live on while helpless thousands die to satisfy their 
living greed for power and glory, their insane ani- 
mosities and passions. Statesmen take the name of 
God on their lips while they surrender God’s chil- 
dren to inhuman dictators, and God 1s apparently 
insensitive to the blasphemy or the brutality. Nie- 
moeller is in prison, while a Hitler stands astride the 
continent like a Colossus, his giant shadow dark- 
ening the whole horizon of peace. Chinese women 
are being violated by the thousands, while the God 
of the Virgin Mary looks on in silence. No, it is 
not easy to talk about the love of God. 
Nevertheless, that God is love is one assertion 
that the mind must make or become a madhouse. 
It is quite like the scientist’s affirmation that the uni- 
verse is rational. He cannot prove it, but that as- 
sumption is the basis of all his procedures. Every 
experiment he makes, every hypothesis he con- 
ceives, every formula he writes, every law he an- 
nounces, is done with an inescapable trust that na- 
ture is not a trickster, nor the universe a confusion; 
but that there is an “order laid upon the creativity” 
and that that order is discoverable, and when dis- 
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covered, will prove to be, not a passing whim fol- 
lowed by the unpredictable, but a dependable real- 
ity. 

When Mr. Eddington once ventured the specu- 
lation that nature might finally prove to be irra- 
tional, Schrodinger said, “That is altogether un- 
thinkable; in fact, even if nature is really irrational, 
we could never, never believe it.” That is dog- 
matism with vengeance, a refusal even to entertain 
the possibility of an irrational universe. But it 1s 
inescapable dogmatism. It is a creed without which 
science could not survive for a day. There would 
be no sense in laboratories if there were no sense 
in nature. Scientists would become mere specta- 
tors watching a super-magician take rabbits out 
of his hat and making birds disappear at a wave © 
of the hand, while hopelessly attempting to guess 
how he did it, whence the rabbits came, and whither 
the birds go; but never able to tell each other or us 
how to procure meat or song. 

So, whether the rationality of nature can be dem- 
onstrated or not, science and all the rest of us con- 
sciously or unconsciously assume it. If the opposite 
is not unimaginable, it is certainly intolerable. I 
have recently encountered further striking evidence 
of it. In a recent book by a mathematician who 
scorns faith and has no use for religion occurs this 
remarkable assertion: “Men of science assume that 
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the universe is not one vast lying conspiracy to 
give misleading answers to civil questions.” + 
Equally inescapable is the declaration of the 
love of God. The mind must assert it if it asserts 
anything at all about God. It is quite possible 
for men to deny that there is a God. Some have 
done so in the interests of philosophical candor, 
and some in the interest of moral anarchy; one be- 
cause he wants to be a free thinker, another because 
he wants to be a loose liver. Aldous Huxley makes 
a courageous confession which is not for himself 
alone, but for many who have neither his honesty 
nor his courage. “For myself as, no doubt, for 
most of my contemporaries the philosophy of 
meaninglessness was essentially an instrument of 
liberation. ‘The liberation we desired was simul- 
taneously liberation from a certain political and 
economic system and liberation from a certain sys- 
tem of morality. We objected to the morality be- 
cause it interfered with our sexual freedom.” ® 
John A. Hutton met a man who was a reader of 
many books, a man of interesting and various cul- 
ture. He said he had great difficulty over the deity 
of Christ. “But,” remonstrated Hutton, “aren’t 
you a bit weak on the Ten Commandments?” 


*Man and His Lifebelts, by E. T. Bell, Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1938) p.95. 


* Ends and Means, Harper’s, 1937, p. 316. 
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They parted without a word. Men who are weak 
on the Ten Commandments are quite apt to be 
wary of God. But if a man believes in the exist- 
ence of God, as most men do whether learned or 
loutish, he can scarcely escape admitting love into 
his conception of God. He may not pretend to 
prove it, but he assumes it. 

That seems like a contradiction to all that I 
said a moment ago when I asked you to recognize 
with me that the two most-desirable classes of peo- 
ple in the community find it hard to believe in the 
love of God—the intellectually alert and the mor- 
ally sensitive. But there is no contradiction. ‘The 
more intelligent a man is, the more comprehensive 
his knowledge of history, the more is he aware of 
the dismaying multiplicity of events which seems to 
deny love’s presence in history. The more sensi- 
tive a man is morally, the more aware he is of his 
own failure to incarnate the ideal, the more certain 
is he that God could not love him. But the very 
recognition of the difficulty which alert intelli- 
gence and quickened conscience find in proving or 
believing in the love of God only makes more im- 
pressive the fact that, nevertheless, they do believe 
it. Like the rationality of the universe, the fear- 
ful, unthinkable character of the opposite com- 
pels them to believe it. They may not feel it much 
of the time. The full force of it may never have 
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touched either their thinking or their living. Their 
surface thoughts and their transient emotions may 
be a repudiation of it. Nevertheless, they do as- 
sume that God is love. Our task is to bring that 
assumption into the foreground of their thinking, 
make real its implications, let loose upon their emo- 
tions its quickening impact, and give it a chance to 
revolutionize their lives. 

I appeal to you, am I not speaking the ths 
You have been puzzled by existence many times. 
You have watched the terrors inflicted and the ruin 
wrought by nature and evil men, and all the deadly 
tragedies of life upon earth. You have asked once 
and again, “How can God be love and order or 
even permit all this?” Then one day you ceased 
being a spectator and became the principal figure 
in some drama of pain or disaster or bereavement 
—a modern Prometheus bound to the rock of an 
inescapable situation while the vultures of grief 
tore at your vitals; an Othello, victim of some con- 
scienceless Iago; a Job over whose household the 
hurricane of trouble raged and whose very friends 
bade you curse God and die. And when this hap- 
pened to you, suddenly the question about God’s 
love became no more an academic problem or the 
musings of a sympathy stirred by the sight of an- 
other’s woe, but your problem, your desperation. 

It may be you were angry and you hated God. 
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You filled the night with cries about him, and when 
no miracle was wrought, with cries against him. 
You said that he was cruel. You laughed to scorn 
those who talked about his compassions. You may 
even yet be harboring resentments. You may feel 
that injustice has been your lot. You may have 
ceased to pray. You may have turned your back 
to God. 

But honestly now, could you bring yourself to 
believe that there is an ogre sitting on the throne 
of the universe? Do you think for one minute 
that God is anything like Mr. Hitler? Do you 
believe that he willfully tortures, devastates, ruins; 
that he glories in waste lands and writhing bodies 
and bleeding hearts; that he gloats over tears and 
laughs at pain? Do you imagine that the spirit of 
the universe is Satan? You know you do not. 
You could not tolerate the thought. When you 
lay hold upon your imagination and keep com- 
pany with reason, you can understand why Tenny- 
son wrote: 


“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


Or you may say “No, I don’t believe God is de- 
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liberately cruel; but I do think he is unaware. He 
has other interests than my heartaches. He is too 
cosmic in his consciousness to be affected by what 
happens to a vanishing electron like myself on this 
little flyspeck we call earth. He does not know 
and really could not be expected to know. It 1s 
just our hard luck to be so insignificant that our 
woes, however infinite they seem to us, are really 
too finite ever to come to the divine attention.” 

If you say that, you are only demonstrating the 
thesis I am offering, which is that men must perforce 
assume that God is love. In the presence of your 
own tragic experiences, which seem incompatible 
with the fact of a divine Lover, you save the divine 
love by affirming the divine ignorance. You aver 
that your tragic experiences do not come within 
the range of his knowledge. If he knew about 
them, he would do something. But he does not 
know and could not be expected to keep track of 
every human life, or even of all human lives on such 
a tiny orb in such a remote corner of such an un- 
believably immense universe. As between omni- 
science and love, you cling to the affirmation of 
love and let the omniscience go. You could be- 
lieve that God does not know everything. You 
cannot believe that God is not love. The heart 
shrinks from such a conclusion. The mind will 
not tolerate it. 
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How true that is, is further evidenced by the 
evolution of the idea of God in the Old Testa- 
ment and its culmination in the New. 

Do not let that word “evolution” disturb you. 
It is a good word which gets into bad company. 
Men try to make the word, not a description of an 
order of appearance of ideas or species, but an ex- 
planation. But it is not an explanation, any more 
than the name “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
is an explanation of the origin of that bewitching 
film. i 

I do not use the word evolution in the natural- 
istic or humanistic sense, but only to symbolize the 
fact that there has been a steady emergence of 
nobler and nobler conceptions of God, and in the 
direction of love. Some aver that that emergence 
was a mere concomitant of human progress, that 
as men themselves became more civilized, more hu- 
man, more sympathetic, they transferred their own 
virtues to God. Others affirm just as stoutly that 
these progressive enhancements in the conception 
of God were in themselves progressive revelations 
from God himself. Just at this moment the debate 
is not germane to this discussion. Whether nobler 
conceptions arose within the process or came from 
without, they came. They found a congenial home 
in the minds of men. 

As the race moved toward intellectual and moral 
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and spiritual maturity, men found it less and less 
possible to believe in a capricious and cruel Deity, 
and more and more imperative to interpret God 
in terms of love. First, they conceived God as 
one who was at least trustworthy, a covenant- 
keeping God—not like our modern diplomats who 
give guarantees and abandon them at will, but a 
God who entered into agreements and faithfully 
fulfilled them. ‘They came to believe that these 
specific covenants were merely an expression in 
certain localities and to certain people of some 
eternal purpose in the heart of God. They were 
not bargains into which God entered under stress 
or from any sudden impulse of generosity, but 
boons bestowed by one whose heart was the home 
of boon and benevolence. 

Then came the magnificent conception of Hosea, 
of God as the husband of Israel, united to his peo- 
ple as Dean Knudson says “‘by all the intensity, all 
the passion, all the delicacy, and all the refinement 
of feeling that manifests itself in the marriage rela- 
tion in its highest and purest form.” Hosea’s own 
wife failed him and became a harlot, but he loved 
her still. Out of his own heartbroken love and 
devotion to an unfaithful wife, Hosea arose to de- 
clare that God loved his wayward people just like 
that. Later came the book of Jonah, a book which 
has been the occasion of much irreverent jest be- 
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cause plodding minds have tried to make it history 
when it is in reality a missionary pamphlet written 
to prove that love in God’s heart is not for Jews 
only, but even for heathen like the Ninevities. 

Finally came the most wonderful story of all, 
about a God who, having exhausted every other 
resource and unable to let men perish, rent his own 
Being in twain. That part of himself called his. 
Son, for lack of more expressive language to hint 
the reality and fullness of his self-giving, incar- 
nated himself in Jesus, walked among men, taught 
them, suffered and died for them, that thereby he 
might dispel their illusions, shame their rebellions, 
evoke their penitence, win their hearts, and lure 
them into eternal comradeship with himself. 

And that story, incredible as it is, has been re- 
ceived and made central in their religion by the 
most brilliant minds of the centuries because it has 
seemed to them that God could do no other. ‘God 
must be like that,” they said, even as their imagi- 
nation and faith faltered in the effort to believe 
that he is like that. The faith which the life and 
_ death of Jesus has summoned and substantiated is 
just one more witness to the fact that something 
within men responds to the idea of the divine Lover, 
and then finds it impossible to believe anything 
less of God than that he 1s love. | 

Of course that does not make it so, but the very 
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inexorableness of the idea when minds and hearts 
are at their best is significant. Like faith in the 
rationality of the universe, it points toward credi- 
bility. It seems to indicate that not only something 
in the nature of man, but something in the nature 
of reality demands such a faith. 


Other evidences there are which are worth bring- 
ing to the attention of men; for no effort must be 
omitted that may help win men, not merely to 
accept the fact, but to feel the force of the fact that 
God is love. 

There is the testimony of creation itself. This 
is one of George Gordon’s array of witnesses. 
“Everywhere creative power comes up out of the 
fountain of love.” A Phidias working on the head 
of Jove, a Michelangelo hewing out his Moses, a 
Raphael painting his immortal Madonna—all were 
inspired by love. Creators are sometimes disap- 
pointed with their own creations. If any preach- 
er has not some time in his life walked out of his 
church saying to himself “Whatever made me think 
I had a sermon,” I feel sorry for him. But most of 
the time creators believe in their creation and love 
it though no one else does. And they love the 
idea out of which it came even when faultily ex- 
pressed. 

A teacher told me the other day about her effort 
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to induce her class to write poetry. ‘The girls did 
not make much fuss about it; they are naturally ro- 
mantic. “Moonlight and roses” are their native 
dialect. But the boys almost shrieked, “Write poe- 
try”! That was as ridiculous as suggesting that 
they put on an apron or learn how to knit. But 
wisely the teacher led them into some experiences — 
of observation and appreciation. Then one day 
they wrote what they saw and felt. “You ought to 
have seen,” said the teacher, “how proud they were 
of what they had written.” 

Creation and love go hand in hand. ‘There is no 
true creator who is not at some time a lover. 
If God is Creator, if he is the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed, if he is the 
determiner of forms which the energies of the uni- 
verse assume, if he is the divine innovator bring- 
ing new things to birth, it is difficult to think of 
his not loving the work of his hands, the children 
of his creative genius, the crown of his creative 
labor. 

There is the witness of the quality of the universe 
itself. Reference has been made once and again 
to the frightful, the loathsome, the destructive, the 
death-dealing phenomena present in all ranges of 
history and in all reaches of life. But there is more 
to the universe than that. If there are earthquakes, 
there are also fertile fields and harvests. If there 
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are floods, there are gentle showers which water 
the valleys and make them sing. If there is bad 
heredity, there is good heredity. We not only suf- 
fer from it; we profit thereby. If we are “puppets 
dancing to ancestral tunes,” there are rather marvel- 
ous puppets among us; and the tunes to which 
they dance are of imperishable beauty. If we are 
haunted by longings never to be fulfilled, those 
very longings stir us from the dust of yesterday 
and send us on far-reaching adventure. If there is 
cruelty, there is kindness. If there is deceit, there 
is also honor. If there is selfishness, there is heroic 
sacrifice. If there are Hitlers and Mussolinis and 
Lenins, there are also Niemoellers and Piuses plead- 
ing for universal brotherhood, and a Tolstoi breath- 
ing out love with his last gasp. 

Whence came it? Surely one who has voiced so 
pungently his horror of the darker hemisphere of 
life has a right to be heard on the other side. Pro- 
fessor Dixon, eminent Gifford Lecturer, cites on the 
closing pages of his book the catalogue of virtues 
whose presence no cynic can question unless he 
comes to the place where he questions the unques- 
tionable: man’s passion for justice, his trust in the 
affection of his heart, his love of the lovely, his 
lonely struggle for the best, his inexorable prefer- 
ence even to his own hurt for the noble and the 
magnanimous. And then he says in language which 
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the skeptic will do well to ponder, “Miracles they 
are that out-miracle all others, if atom and the 
void produce these human qualities,” ° 

Surely these are not blind results of blind atoms 
and blinder void. “These came from Someone who 
could give them because they were his own, and 
who gave them because he loved those who were 
to receive them. And when all this passion and 
trust and affection and love and devotion are con- 
centrated in the crowned splendor of Jesus, it is 
difficult to see how any one can help saying, “For 
God so loved the world that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish but have everlasting life. 
....1n this was manifested the love of God for us.” 

Whence came all the evil in the world I do not 
know. I know whence some of it came. Some 
of it was inevitable in a world where there was to 
be law; some of it equally inevitable in a world 
where there was to be freedom. If natural forces 
move according to regular patterns, there will be 
science, but also, alas, catastrophe. Given nerves 
and you will have pleasure, but also pain; reason, 
and you will have truth, but also error; freedom, 
and you will have righteousness, but also sin; emo- 
tions, and you will have love, but also treachery; 
personal influence, and you will have salvation, but 


*The Human Situation, by W. M. Dixon, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1937, p. 437. 
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alas, also damnation. Some of the evil is the inevi- 
table accompaniment of the good. 

But there is still mystery, still an unexplained 
margin. I do not know where all the evil comes 
from, but I do know that all good must have had 
its source in one who is good, who is love. The 
cross could never have been if evil had not been 
running at large in history. But also the cross 
could never have been if there was not a Supreme 
Good who hated evil and challenged it and suffered 
its assaults that he might rescue those whom he 
loved. 

And finally there is the witness of human experi- 
ence. All the metaphysics in the world can never 
prove the love of God. But one vivid experience 
of God as a helper of human need does send a 
man on his way confident that God is love. 

There is an exquisite dialogue in Lucian. The 
scene is in heaven. Zeus, chief of gods, is agitated 
because one Damis down in Piraeus has denied the 
existence of gods and apparently has the crowd 
with him. “If they shall accept that as true.... 
we shall sit starving and ineffectual in heaven. Our 
beloved feasts and assemblies all will be no more.” 
To which Manius, another of the gods, quickly 
replies: ““We need not blame Epicurus nor his 
friends and successors for the prevalence of these 
ideas... What can one expect men to think when 
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they see all life topsy-turvy, the good neglected? 
.... [tis only natural they should conclude against 
our existence.” 

Written years ago, that conclusion still remains 
unchallenged. If the good man struggling in a 
topsy-turvy world is neglected, if no help comes, 
no strength is given, no deliverance effected, no 
victory made possible, man cannot believe in God 
or in his love. But the reverse is equally true. If 
in the maddening maze of things, betrayals, bur- 
dens of heredity, plagues of environment, disease, 
pain, bereavement—if, nevertheless, man is aware 
of Someone at his side, of what Hartley Burr Alex- 
ander calls “‘an evadeless love,” a “magnet draw- 
ing his soul upward,” a reinforcement for good, 
then, though his metaphysics fail to explain the 
riddle of the universe, his experience makes it in- 
evitable that he should believe that at the center of 
the riddle is a Redeemer. 

That is just what happens. The good have their 
tragedies as well as the bad; they do not escape 
the inevitables. 


“The waters do not turn aside 
The just man not to entomb; 
Nor lightnings curb their pride 
To give his virtues room.” 
But men do find in the most tragic hours a Presence. 


The inevitabilities also bring the Invisible. The 
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lightnings are accompanied by the Light that never 
was on sea or land: “Persecuted, but not forsaken; 
cast down, but not destroyed”; “In all these things 
we are more than conquerors, through him that 
loved us.” 

Only this week I had a letter from a friend, a 
distinguished churchman who had just lost his wife. 
He was devoted to her. The years had linked 
their lives together in increasing understanding, 
appreciation, affection, comradeship. I wondered 
what would happen. I wired him, “God’s comfort 
in your profound sorrow.” Ina few days came the 
answer: “Our grief is great, so is our comfort.” 

That is happening all the time. It could not 
nappen if God were not love. There is mystery 
in the darker hemisphere of life which neither 
science nor philosophy nor theology can explain. 
But there is meaning in the Light which enters the 
darkness whenever men will open their lives to it. 
The meaning is, that there is a divine Fellow Trav- 
eler walking amid all the traffic of our ways, seek- 
ing to lead us at last into his banqueting house, and 
his banner over us is Love. 
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MaNy ARE TALKING TODAY ABOUT EVANGELISM. 
Commissions are urging it. Ecclesiastical councils 
are declaring it the only hope of the church. But 
most of the exhortations and resolutions leave us 
cold. Sometimes when we find ourselves con- 
fronted by what is called an evangelistic sermon, we 
feel like seizing our hats and rushing for the door. 
Too many times the announcement of such a ser- 
mon is notice to the community that the preacher 
has been off on a vacation, physically and mentally, 
and is coming to his congregation on Sunday with 
some anecdotal exhortations interpersed with quo- 
tations from Scripture and a fervent use of pious 
shibboleths. 

Evangelism, like so many isms, often misses the 
heart of the matter. Institutionalism often frus- 
trates the purpose of the institution. Individual- 
ism is so frequently a prostitution of the individual. 
Emotionalism is a debauch of emotions which in 
themselves are lovely. Idealism is not seldom fa- 
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natic about ideals which in their particular func- 
tion are redemption from complacency and com- 
promise. And so often evangelism is a caricature 
of the evangel. It is about the evangel that we 
ought to be thinking. 

Some preaching of the evangel is in reality a proc- 
lamation of worldly advantage. It is mere sales talk. 
The values offered are of the earth, earthy: the 
social advantages of church membership, the eco- 
nomic rewards of enlistment under the banner of 
Christ, the fun of being a Christian. “Be good to 
God, and he will be good to you. Give him first 
place in your life, and he will give you a preferen- 
tial claim on any bounties at his command. Serve 
him, and he will give you among the million job- 
less a job. Give him one-tenth of your income, 
and he will make nine-tenths go further than ten- 
tenths without him.” 

It all makes one think of the story of the woman 
whose husband had passed on shortly after he had 
taken out a life insurance policy. The company, 
after paying her the amount of the policy, wrote 
her requesting a testimonial. She replied: “My hus- 
band took out a life insurance policy three months 
ago. One month ago he died. I consider life in- 
surance a good investment.” 

Listening to some exponents of the evangel, one 
would be forced to conclude that “religion is a 
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good investment” with about as many sinister impli- 
cations possible as in the case of the late unlamented 
policyholder. Often the chief goal seems to be 
the building of an institution. The passion is for 
“joiners.” And verily I say unto you, they have 
their reward; they get joiners. I know a preacher 
who received 1,500 people into his church in a pas- 
torate of half a dozen years. He wishes he could 
believe that half or a quarter or one-tenth of them 
had really been evangelized. They were churched. 
Their names went on the membership roll and 
helped to swell the statistics at that festival of fig- 
ures known as an Annual Conference. Their 
money went into the church treasury and helped to 
finance an expanding budget. But he is not sure 
that their souls went into the hands of God and be- 
came material for the building of the kingdom. 

Somewhere, I do not remember where (it might 
have been anywhere), some woman came to a 
preacher expressing her intention to leave her own 
church and unite with his. A bit later at a fash- 
ionable reception she came swirling up to him, and 
said, “Oh, doctor, I have decided to remain in the 
church to which I now belong.” ‘The preacher, 
whose name I happen not to remember (it might 
have been any shrewd observer of human nature), 
replied, ““That’s right, madam. It’s no use chang- 
ing labels on empty bottles.” 
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So much that is called evangelistic preaching has 
little result, one fears, beyond the change of labels 
on empty bottles. A Mr. Citizen becomes a Con- 
gregationalist. Or a Congregationalist becomes a 
Methodist. But for the most part the personality 
ingredients are not increased or altered. They are 
not specially desirable as neighbors, business asso- 
Clates, traveling companions. They are not con- 
spicuously truthful or courageous, nor sacrificial. 

The New Testament describes the Christians of 
that distant day as “a peculiar people.” Those 
whom we know best ecclesiastically may be peculiar 
in the sense of queer, but not peculiar in the sense 
of being unique. John Wesley used to say that 
Christians must be singular or be damned. It must 
be confessed that too many are not singular, and 
they are damned to mediocrity, if not to mean- 
ness of life. They will not write any new morality 
into the history of our times. They will not in- 
spire anybody to inquire: “Whence has this man 
these things?” 

Nor is it their fault so much as ours. We have 
made wrong appeals, have awakened no lofty mo- 
tives, have exalted no revolutionary ideals. The 
Federal Council’s Commission on the state of the 
church uncovered a not uncommon weakness 
when it said “It is also clear that many churches are 
depending too largely today upon the same motives 
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which maintain clubs, lodges, and philanthropies.” 
The dependence has revealed itself in our preaching 
as well as in our activities, and has lowered the 
tone of the pulpit until it cannot utter a redemp- 
tive challenge. Worldly preaching can have but 
worldly results. Something else besides the values 
of the market-place and the drawing-room and the 
club must get into the sermon if we are to awaken 
men to the existence of a higher quality of life and 
lead them into the possession of it. 


Some of our preaching is too other-worldly. I 
listened not long ago to an address on this very 
theme by one who is characterized as an evangel- 
istic preacher. It was full of the pathos of death- 
bed scenes, of men who repented while the shad- 
ows gathered about them, and of other men who 
were suddenly smitten and had no chance to repent. 
The whole address could be summarized in its final 
impassioned appeal: “I beseech you to remember 
you are preaching to dying men.” I confess I was 
not greatly stirred. I am more concerned about 
living men than I am about dying men. If some 
statesmen were dying, some of us would breathe 
a great deal easier than we do now when we know 
they are quite likely to go on living. 

I do not mean that such men will have a happy 
time after death. A few years ago when a Wall 
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Street pirate passed away, he left behind him a 
will in which, after disposing of his property, he 
said “IT commit my soul into the hands of my 
Saviour.” A socially minded journalist comment- 
ing upon the assertion, said “If the Saviour is any- 
thing like the man whose story is told in the New 
Testament, the deceased will spend eternity trying 
to keep out of his hands.” ‘That was a bit of sar- 
casm where pity would have been more Christian. 
But it was also a door opening on moral reality. 
This is a moral universe. “The wages of sin is 
death.” Eternity cannot be a pleasant place for 
people who all their lives have defied the moral law 
within. 


“I dug a grave and hid within 

Its secret depths one secret sin. 

I closed that grave and know full well 
That day I shut myself in hell.” 


A man does not escape himself when he dies. If 
that self be hell, then he is in hell until the self is 
changed. We need not accept all that our fathers 
believed about the finality of character before 
death to be greatly concerned about men who die 
in their sins. They cannot reasonably anticipate 
soon: 


“One shall bring thee past the hillcrest | 
Home, home, home unto His Plains of Peace.” 
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But it is the living who ought to concern us 
most. They are not only making a muddle out of 
their personal lives, but playing havoc in the lives 
of others through their political, economic, and 
social relationships. They need to be saved from 
themselves for their own sake, and also for the 
sake of others who are blighted and blasted and 
damned by their activities. Instead of attempting 
to frighten men by reminders of their sometime 
death, we ought to be sobering them by a revela- 
tion of their present life and what it is doing to 
other lives about them. If we can make men, our- 
selves included, fit to live, they, and we, will be 
ready to die. If we and they can be transformed 
into worthy material for the kingdom of God on 
earth, they and we will be ready for the heavenly 
kingdom which is in the course of preparation. We 
want them and ourselves to find both. But I am 
very much afraid of a gospel whose chief objec- 
tive is entrance into some celestial Jerusalem. It 
so easily becomes an exemption, not a redemption; 
a cheating of life, not a change of life; a formula 
for outwitting the moral law, and not the miracle 
of the law enthroned in the heart. 


Some preaching of the evangel fails because it 
is too intellectual. It is distressingly easy to over- 
shoot one’s audience. I heard a prince of American 
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preachers recite humorously the story of a woman 
who brought her husband up to greet him at the 
conclusion of one of his services, saying “Dr. But- 
trick, we just live on your sermons—ever since my 
husband lost his mind.” There are more lost minds 
in the congregation than we are willing to admit; 
not psychically lost, but psychologically lost. 
During the whole week they are absorbed in other 
matters than those which engage our attention. 
They have no point of contact with much that we 
are saying. Their terminology is that of the street 
and the counting house and the shop, and is far re- 
moved from that of the cloister. 

While in the South I heard with interest the ex- 
perience of a distinguished churchman. He was 
expounding the truth eagerly, but was aware of a 
certain dullness in the congregation, especially in 
one hearer in front of him. By and by he saw in 
her face signs of dawning intelligence, and then 
he and the congregation were surprised by her 
ecstatic expression: “Now I’se catchin’ on!” It 1s 
often more difficult than we are aware for the lay 
mind to catch on to the train of ministerial ideas. 

I had the privilege of hearing Doctor Buttrick 
the other day. He was working on a great theme. 
He never once descended into the realm of trifles, 
never yielded to the oft present temptation to “talk 
down to muddier minds.” But always he was sim- 
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plifying the complex, making concrete the ab- 
‘stract, thinking and talking in pictures, having re- 
sort to language which the man in the street can 
understand. He made connection from the very 
beginning and kept it until the very end. He was 
intelligent and awakened intelligence as he never 
could have done with abstract intellectualisms. 

But I am thinking even more of the inadequacy 
of the merely intellectual approach to the prob- 
lems of humanity. Accurate statement and logi- 
cal development of themes are never sufficient to 
bring conviction or inspire action. I wonder if 
anyone ever came to believe in God, let alone wor- 
ship him, as the result of any argument ontological, 
cosmological, teleological. Faith in God may be 
made reasonable, but it cannot be reasoned into 
another life. Faith in God is communicated and 
caught—communicated by a soul aglow with con- 
viction, caught in a mind kindled by that glow. 
Logic may illumine ethical problems, but it cannot 
assure ethical conduct. A man aware that some- 
thing was wrong with his eyes visited a physician. 
After a careful examination the physician dis- 
covered that behind fading eyesight was a life of 
vice. He said to the young man earnestly “if you 
do not change your habits, you will be blind within 
a year.” The young man was thoroughly shaken 
by the warning; but, in bondage to his habit, he 
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replied, “Goodbye, sweet light; I cannot give up 
my sin.” ‘There was the inexorable logic of fact, 
but it affected no halt on the path of folly. Preach- 
ing must have something else besides intellectual 
strength if it is to change lives. A sermon should 
be more than an essay and a preacher more than 
even a Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Some preaching of the evangel fails because it 
is not intelligent enough. It attempts to emotional- 
ize away the problems of men’s minds. It takes a 
poetic detour about difficult questions. It dogma- 
tizes where men want deliberation and discussion 
and demonstration. It insults intelligence by ask- 
ing men in the name of religion to believe what 
history and science tell them is not so. It confuses 
essentials and non-essentials. It attempts to explain 
the inexplicable. 

Albert Schweitzer told in some lectures in Eng- 
land shortly after the war about some of his pupils 
who came to thank him for equipping them with a 
faith which even the tragedies of war could not 
shatter. Others of their comrades, in the presence 
of the terrible madness of war and the seeming un- 
concern of the One who sitteth in the heavens, 
turned their back upon religion. But Schweitzer’s 
pupils had been taught that religion is not a formula 
for explaining everything and so did not lose their 
religion in the presence of the inexplicable. John 
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Wesley might preach a sermon on the cause and 
cure of earthquakes and bring sinners to their knees; 
but a preacher who tried that, these days, would 
find himself, metaphorically speaking, across the 
knees of the intelligent people in his congregation, 
suffering a severe application of the rational slipper. 

Minds cannot always be convinced. But they 
must not be insulted. A pulpit should never be a 
place for the parade of knowledge; but more effort 
should be made than sometimes is to give intellect- 
ual respectability to religious values. A woman of 
mistaken piety came up to the eloquent Doctor 
South at the conclusion of one of his sermons and 
said, “God don’t need your book learnin’.” The - 
brilliant preacher answered quickly and devastat- 
ingly, “No, and he does not need your ignorance 
either.” A preacher who would get far into the 
hearts of men must command the respect of the 
minds of men. There was a time when the church 
could elect to the papacy a man who was eighty 
years old and ignorant, because it believed that 
saintliness could-solve problems which intelligence 
would only bungle. But certainly the modern 
Protestant community will never yield moral and 
spiritual leadership to even a distant relative of the 
ignoramus. If a preacher reveals by what he says 
and the way he says it that he does not live in a real 
world, is not aware of the forces at work within it, 
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is out of touch with the contradictions of which 
others are so painfully aware, he creates a distrust 
of himself which will block the entrance of his 
words to the citadel of men’s souls. 

A friend of mine, who has lived much and suf- 
fered much in a few years, read to me the front 
page of a church bulletin which had a most alluring 
statement of what would happen to the man or 
woman who entered the portals of the sanctuary; 
his burdens would drop from his shoulders, peace 
would enter his heart, and he would go away with 
a song and the solution of his problems. When she 
finished reading, she tossed it aside somewhat con- 
temptuously. “What a bromide, what unreality! 
It is not that simple.’ And it isn’t! This whole 
business of living is too complex to be solved by 
simple formulas. Life’s frustrations are too com- 
plete and terrible to be escaped by a hymn or a 
prayer or a single sermon. ‘The spell of sin is not 
overcome by the magic of any altar. We only 
annoy people and drive them from us by the easy 
solutions we propose, the facile remedies we offer, 
the suave advice we give. 

Some preaching is too theological. I mean by 
that the kind of theology which deals in concepts 
which have no counters in known reality. Theolo- 
gians, to be sure, have to employ such concepts. 
They are system builders, and the completion of any 
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thought structure demands blocks which are often 
hypotheses. But to the lay mind those conceptual 
blocks are the sublimated essence of unreality. The- 
ological preaching of the technical type is remote 
and unconvincing. It offers nothing upon which 
the hearers’ imagination can lay hold. 

A modern philosopher, one of our most famous, 
afirms that “the solid earth survives because there 
is an order laid upon the creativity whereby the 
creative energy finds in the maintenance of that 
complex form a center of experienced perceptivity 
focusing the earth into a unity.” That may be the 
reason why the earth survives, but the recital of it 
would not be very convincing to that Republican 
who after the election of 1936 was surprised to find 
the earth still rotating on its axis, and wondered 
why the stars did not flee from their courses and the 
moon turn to blood. It is a simple parable of the 
futility of technical theological preaching in an 
effort to persuade men. Some of it may be true 
enough, but it certainly needs to be translated into 
simpler terms if it-is to convince anybody of its 
truth. Some of it can be omitted altogether from 
the pulpit. Anything which looks like an attempt 
to “describe the insides of the Almighty” may 
awaken a smile of incredulity; it will never invoke 
tears of repentance. The preachers who pretend 
to know too much about God will often make men 
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doubt if there is any God to be known. ‘The at- 
tempt to capture God in a system may lose him al- 
together as far as the hearer is concerned. 

Umphrey Lee in his masterly work, John Wesley 
and Modern Religion,’ affirms that “Wesley was 
rather modest in his dealings with the Godward 
side of Christian experience.” It is more than a con- 
jecture that such modesty about God had something 
to do with Wesley’s mastery of men. He affirmed 
God, but did not attempt to analyze him. He be- 
lieved it better to exalt those aspects of divine re- 
ality that are met on the plane of experience than 
to exhibit his metaphysical speculations. He met 
men where they lived and where God met them 
and lived with them. An evangelistic theology 
must be intelligent and impassioned, but human 
and humble. Dialectic subtlety is never the agency 
of salvation. 


Some preaching is not theological enough. Leon- 
ard Bacon, writing of F. L. Lucas, has some words 
which are as significant for preachers as for writers: 
‘Not the least of Mr. Lucas’ virtues is the courage 
with which he has affirmed the old truth that be- 
hind every great work there must be something 
more than personality, however necessary person- 
ality must be. The thing that Aristotle called an 


*Cokesbury Press, 1936. 
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Ethos must be there..... All the grief and empti- 
ness of our unconscionably clever artists and poets 
can be traced to their lack of an Ethos. Homer 
never thought at all of the Ethos. He had it; it 
thunders in every hexameter. Your contemporary, 
on the contrary, never thinks of anything except 
the Ethos he has not got, in whose place he has 
substituted economic Determinism, Anglo-Catho- 
licism, Sur-realism or what have you. If the Ethos 
has been lost; if as the Greeks said long since, there 
is no reconciliation between me and not me, then 
we must expect weakness and futility and despair 
and tall talk about trivial techniques.” ” 

There is not only no reconciliation between the 
me and the not-me in many pulpits, but scarcely any 
adequate recognition of the not-me. Consequently 
there is only tragically tall talk about trivial tech- 
niques. One man said of another brilliant man, 
“The trouble with him is he has no sky.” Much 
that is said in the pulpit has no sky. It presents 
a rather tolerable map of the earth. Routes hither 
and yon are carefully marked. Traffic rules of 
various localities are clearly stated. But there is 
little that reminds one of other worlds and another 
life and the great Life in whom we live and move 
and have our being if we are to live and move and 
be in any worthy sense. 


* Saturday Review of Literature, December 19, 1936. 
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Geography can never become a substitute for 
theology. A preacher must be something more 
than a pious Emily Post. People will never be 
saved from their littleness and helplessness and de- 
spair by being told what is proper and nice. Only 
when they see the Lord high and lifted up will they 
fall upon their faces crying “Woe is me.” Cer- 
tainly one significant emphasis of Barthianism is 
its reminder that God is, and that God is God and 
not man, and that redemptive preaching must be 
not advice but revelation. Valuable too is its de- 
mand for the return to theology on the part of 
many who are hypnotized by sociology. 

Dr. Halford Luccock is doing a great service for 
preaching in his plea for vertical instead of merely 
horizontal pulpits. Unless the preacher looks up 
instead of merely around, and unless he helps his 
people to look up, neither he nor they will do the 
kind of looking around and walking around and 
working around the world sorely needs. Theology 
profound in its conviction, comprehensive in its 
scope, but simple in its utterance, must inform 
and inspire our preaching if we are to reform and 
elevate men and society. It is amazing how eager 
people are for it when presented in their own 
tongue—amazing, too, what it does to them, what 
assurance it imparts, what rebuke it lays upon con- 
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science, what hungers it awakens, what pilgrim- 


ages it inspires. 


Some presentation of the evangel can be described 
as too psychological. Not unknown to most of 
us is the happily fading phenomenon of the preach- 
er who was merely a master of mass emotion. He 
used all the artifices of crowd psychology to sc- 
cure audiences and make them do his bidding. He 
appealed to passion and prejudice. He employed 
all the catch phrases of the ignorant, all the emo- 
tive words of the semi-intelligent. He demanded 


no thinking, he hesitated at no hurdling of issues. 


He put his own ego on display and called it God. 
He hypnotized people and described it as convic- 
tion. He won followers and called it conversion. 
He entered not by the door of intelligence, but 
climbed up some other way and in a very real sense 
was a thief and a robber of men’s souls. 

This man has all but disappeared from the scene. 
The growth of intelligence spelled his doom. Here 
and there, however, he still survives. For a time 
he makes an impression, gets a name, apparently 
builds a church. But after a while the impression 
fades. The years reveal that his name is writ in 
water. The church which he builded disintegrates 


because it never really was a church, but only a 
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religious vaudeville. The show over, the crowd 
disappears. 

More frequently it is not crowd psychology but 
inadequate use of individual psychology which 
limits the preacher and hinders the work of the 
evangel. The preacher may be a tyro who knows 
only enough about psychology to fill his sermons 
with references to repressions and complexes, ex- 
troversions and introversions, Father and Mother 
Images, neuroses, psychoses. He may be an expert, 
gifted in an analysis of personality and skillful in 
the diagnosis of human ills. The former will only 
confuse his hearers with his own confusion and offer 
another illustration of the perennial truth that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” ‘The latter 
will be helpful as far as he goes, but his limitation is 
that he does not go far enough. He may easily _ 
offer diagnosis instead of cure, be analytical rather 
than redemptive. 

After Karl Meninger’s Human Mind appeared, 
I do not know how many people said to me that 
it made them wonder if they did not have a men- 
tal screw loose somewhere. I could understand 
that, for I had read the book, too, and never since 
have been able to regain complete confidence in 
my own sanity. Perhaps sometimes it would be a 
good thing if such persuasions overtook our audi- 
ences. When one watches the merry-go-round at 
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Washington, or reads the society columns of some 
of our city papers, or listens to some reports of 
trade associations, or beholds the antics of some 
patrioteers, one is almost compelled to believe that 
there is a mission for the preacher who can awaken 
in some of his auditors a doubt of their own sanity. 

But for the most part something else ought to 
be happening in our churches. It is not psychic, 
but moral disaster which has overtaken our peo- 
ple; and though, as every one knows, psychic fail- 
ure easily becomes moral failure, moral failures can- 
not be cured merely by such treatments as are 
available to technical psychologists. 

A woman came to me awhile ago for help. She 
was the daughter of a well-known churchman. For 
a long, long time a psychologist had been treating 
her, and he had helped her. He had traced her 

Ke difficulty to certain unfortunate experiences in her 
youth. He had assisted her to a certain objectivity 
about herself, so that she could stand off and look 
at herself and say to herself, “That is what ails you.” 
But she needed something more than that. She 
needed an assurance of God. She needed an ex- 
perience of God, about whom she might integrate 
her life. ‘That assurance and experience were 
not easily achieved after these tragic years, but they 
became hers at last, and they remade her. Our peo- 
ple have the same need after we have helped them 
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to analyze themselves and recognize the source of 
their ills. That need cannot be met by mere psy- 
chology, only by faith in God and an experience 
of God. The preaching that never moves out of the 
realm of psychology can never be truly evangel- 
istic. ‘ 

Of course it goes without saying that much 
preaching of the evangel fails because it does not 
avail itself of the aids which psychology offers. It 
does not employ the certainties about the human 
mind to establish connection with that mind. It 
may be in possession of truth, but it has not been 
at pains to relate that truth to the fundamental 
drives in personality. It may know what men 
need, but it does not relate that need to their peren- 
nial wants. 

I heard Bishop Quayle talk to a large audience 
on a hot summer day at a lakeside resort. In the 
course of his address he told about an aged super- 
annuated preacher who, when a nearby church 
could not support a pastor, himself took over the 
work, preached on Sundays, on weekdays hitched 
the old gray mare to a rattle-trap buggy and visited 
from house to house, patting the heads of the chil- 
dren, getting closer to the hearts of parents, calling 
them back to God, giving them a vision of the glory 
that may be in common toil on the farm and in the 
kitchen. 
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Bishop Quayle was not a technical psychologist, 
but he was a practical one. He knew where folks’ 
interests lay, the sentiments that moved them. That 
day he left us all in tears and in the bonds of holy 
aspiration. We felt anew how grand a thing it is 
to give oneself in service without thought of re- 
ward, to be linked with God in his search for his 
lost children. We were sure we would rather be 
that old preacher, riding the dusty roads in an an- 
tiquated buggy behind an unimpressive horse, than 
to travel in a limousine bent on the satisfactions 
which wealth can provide. More of that kind of 
psychology would greatly increase the effective- 
ness of preaching. 

Unless we can touch the springs of action, there 
will be no action. Truth is mighty and must pre- 
vail, we say complacently. Yes, in the long run 
it will; but in the meantime lives are perishing all 
about us for the lack of knowledge, simply because | 
we have not been at pains to find a way for truth 
into human minds and hearts. What we shall say 
is important. How we say it, equally important. 
The how often nullifies the what. 

Some preaching is too denunciatory. Its fittest 
symbol is the club. It attempts to hammer men 
into the dust and then drive them to the altar. It 
berates and blasts the audience. It luridly recites 
the catalogue of conventional sins. It revels in 
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the exaggerated stories of sin’s aftermath. It can 
be very impressive sometimes. I wonder if it ever 
changes men. 

But on the other hand some preaching is too 
debonair. There is not enough urgency about it. 
The mood of the preacher is that of one who in- 
vites people to come to God to round out their al- 
ready ample lives. There is a disposition to deal 
lightly with moral evil, to pat men on the back and 
say, “You are grand fellows, just the kind Jesus 
would be proud to have associated with him in his 
effort to make a better world. Come on and join 
the crowd.” If the denunciatory preacher makes 
too frequent use of the club, these others employ the 
cloak, not the broad mantle of charity, but the lush 
purple robe of moral laxity to cover men’s sins and 
keep them and spectators alike from any feeling of 
discomfort over sin. 

Neither the club nor the cloak, but the cross 
should be at the center of our preaching. That 
cross makes no terms with sin, but it does challenge 
the sinner and evoke penitence and awaken hope 
in his breast, and it exercises a powerful influence 
upon those motives which make or mar a life. 

That leads me to my final antithesis. I hope 
you will not think I am trying to be sensational or 
different when I say that some evangelistic preach- 
ing is too Christian—in the sense in which Christi- 
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anity becomes a synonym for magical soteriology. 
Christ has sometimes been presented as a Saviour to 
those who will accept him. His saviourhood has 
been described in terms of a mysterious transaction 
on Calvary whereby the penalty of all the world’s 
sins was provisionally paid and a mystical way 
opened to heaven. Accepting him was made to 
mean a mental assent to participate in the remission 
of penalty and to be written down in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. We have seen too much of such ac- 
ceptance to be impressed by it or want it to be the 
life history of people we seek to serve. It has meant 
exemption rather than dedication; escape instead of 
battle. Men have become Christian in name, rather 
than in character. It has resulted in unchristian 
industries run by so-called Christians, unchristian 
ecclesiastical policies carried on in the name of 
Christ, appalling political corruption on the part of 
those who never missed the Sunday morning serv- 
ice and sang with special lustiness ‘““How sweet the 
name of Jesus sounds.” 

Of course the fact is that such conduct and the 
preaching behind it are not Christian enough. It 
has reference to a magical Christ or a mystical Christ 
and not to Jesus Christ. I have a profound con- 
viction concerning the peril of those who turn 
away from the Jesus of history and declare that we 
cannot know who he was and affirm that our inter- 
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est must be in the Christ of faith, a Christ who 
found in the Jesus of history an occasion for his 
self-manifestation, but who is independent of any 
single event in history and cannot be found through 
history. When one’s theology and preaching set 
themselves adrift from the Jesus of history, they 
are headed for vagaries and abstractions which easi- 
ly become empty of moral content and spiritual 
meaning. 

It was the Jesus of history who aroused, arrested, 
convicted, and changed the men of his day. If men 
can see him now through our preaching, there is 
hope that the same glorious event will occur in their 
lives. At any rate, men will have done thinking of 
themselves as Christians when there is in them little 
of the spirit that made him separate himself from the 
institutional abuses of his time, exalt personality 
above all codes and customs, and go to death to seal 
his indictment and his dedication. ——The memorable 
word of King Charles to Bishop Cauchon in Ber- 
nard Shaw’s St. Joan, “It is you good men who do 
the big mischiefs,” is one that may well make us 
ponder and also remind us of our task. The preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ will make an end of good men 
doing big mischief. Either they will quit the mis- 
chief or they will have to confess that they are 
not good, a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

What do all these antitheses mean? They mean 
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It is One man’s conviction that it is the aim of truly 
evangelistic preaching to produce Christlike lives. 
That involves a presentation of Jesus as he was, 
with an understanding of his significance not only 
as a revelation of the possibilities of human life, but 
as a clue to the heart of God; in language which 
people can understand; by one who himself under- 
stands people, their needs, their problems, their 
sorrows, their joys, and who has a passion to serve 
and to save them. 

There will be a recognition of the fact that re- 
ligion is good for the life that now is as well as 
for the life that is to come. It does make for health, 
for efficiency, for that integration of self which is 
the secret of all effective living. We can say to 
our people that a complete human life is more likely 
to be the heritage of the sons of God than any other 
group. There is a link between goodness and 
blessedness. Sharing wealth is the only true way 
of enjoying wealth. Moral loyalties and spiritual 
insights are no insurance against poverty, but they 
can redeem poverty from despair. The passion of 
the multitude is for life. We have something which 
makes life more livable, more valuable, more thrill- 
ing for all who wait upon our ministry. 


But there will also be recognition of the hunger 
for another world. It is only shallow feeling and 
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shallow thinking which affirms its unconcern about 
that which lies beyond the grave. Corliss Lamont 
may write: “There will be no club feet in heaven, 
and if a man loses a leg here, he can be sure that 
God will give him a much better one in heaven” * 
—as if that were the level of men’s desires and an- 
ticipations. What some of us crave is the joy of 
increasing knowledge, a more comprehensive moral 
victory, the rapture of self-fulfillment in the higher 
ranges of the self, truer thought, nobler feeling, 
more decisive will. 

Weare not looking for an eternal lounging place. 
We would rather have tragedies there than to dwell 
forever in the midst of trifling ease. We do not 
want all our problems solved for us, rather a chance 
at their solution. We do not crave an everlasting 
hammock under fragrant shade amid the sounds of 
ceaseless music. We are quite willing for moral 
battlefields amid heat and dust and sharp bugle 
calls and the roar of conflict, if all the while we 
shall be helping to vanquish the evil of things and 
the sluggishness of our own spirits. All we want 
is an opportunity to be what it is in us to be, to 
think thoughts of which we are capable, to love as 
we know we can love, to will as we are sure it is 
in us to will. Beyond all interest in self-fulfillment 
is a concern for those we love. 


5’ The Illusion of Immortality, Putnam’s, 1935. 
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“Down, down, down, into the darkness of the grave, 
Gently they go, the beautiful, the tender, the kind; 
Quietly they go, the intelligent, the witty, the brave. 
I know. But I do not approve and I am not re- 

signed.” 4 


Whether we deserve eternity for self-fulfillment, 
they do. They represent values which the universe 
could never recapture in such fullness and harmony 
if it permitted them to perish. 

The evangel for today must have significance for 
two worlds. It is an evangel just because it is good 
news about the most important things—good news 
about life in this crazy world, good news about a 
life which offers milleniums for growth and creative 
activity. 

That news needs restatement if our time is to 
recognize how true it is and how good it 1s. Some 
of the old words which once carried it are irritating 
because of unhappy associations. Some of the old 
phrases are mystifying because they are the echoes 
of forgotten controversies or the epitaphs of dead 
hopes. Some of the old creeds, beautiful as memo- 
rials of what men once lived for and died by, are in- 
adequate and bewildering as an expression of age- 
less meanings; for the meanings mean so much more 
than archaic words and theology can express. But 


*From The Buck in the Snow, published by Harper and 
Brothers. Copyright, 1928, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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words and phrases can be found in our rich human 
speech which will interpret to our time the redeem- 
ing qualities with which all time is surrounded. 


There is an access to the human mind and 
heart, and we must win it. 

There is a gospel for the individual and for 
society, and we must preach it. 

There is a theology which is not a contradic- 
tion of psychology and sociology, but their 
fulfillment. We must be men enough to 
think that theology and let it inform and 
inspire and humble us and our hearers. 

There is a Christ who convicts men of sin, 

creates in them aspirations after holiness, be- 
comes the Way to the heart of those forces 
which transform human life. We must find 
him in history and in the experience of later 
centuries, and then bring others into contact 
with him. 
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